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classical philology at Kiev University. After graduation and two 
summers spent exploring Europe, he was obliged to clerk for an 
attorney. A sinecure, the job allowed him to devote most of his 
time to literature and his own writing. In 1920, he began 
lecturing in Kiev on theater and music. The lectures continued 
in Moscow, where he moved in 1922, by then well known in 
literary circles. Lodged in a cell-like room on the Arbat, 
Krzhizhanovsky wrote steadily for close to two decades. His 
philosophical and phantasmagorical fictions ignored injunc- 
tions to portray the Soviet state in a positive light. Three 
separate efforts to print collections were quashed by the censors, 
a fourth by World War II. Not until 1989 could his work begin 
to be published. Like Poe, Krzhizhanovsky takes us to the edge 
of the abyss and forces us to look into it. “I am interested,” he 
said, “not in the arithmetic but in the algebra of life.” 
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INTRODUCTION 


BARON Munchausen’s hold on the European imagination dates 
back to the late eighteenth century when that resourceful raconteur 
first pulled himself (and his horse) out of a swamp by his own up- 
turned pigtail. The year was 1786 and Gottfried August Biirger had 
turned his impecunious hand to a German translation of Baron 
Munchausen’s Narrative of his Marvellous Travels and Campaigns in 
Russia. With embellishments of his own, however anonymous. The 
lyric poet did not want his name attached to this racy récit printed 
scant months before at Oxford and already in its third edition. 
French and Russian translations followed soon after. 

The mythical Munchausen’s monologue begins with him riding 
through deep snow in Russia. Overcome by night and sleep, he ties 
his horse to a tree stump poking up out of the snow. He wakes to 
find himself lying in a village graveyard, his horse dangling from the 
church steeple, the snow having melted. He is astonished, but then: 
“I took one of my pistols, shot off the halter, brought down the horse 
and proceeded on my journey.”* Before we know it, the baron is 
fighting the Turks and telling us what Nabokov called “Munchau- 
sen’s horse-decorpitation story.” With the enemy put to flight, the 
baron races into a walled town and stops at a fountain to let his’ 
Lithuanian drink: “He drunk uncommonly—with an eagerness not 


*Rudolf Raspe and others, The Singular Adventures of Baron Munchausen, a de- 
finitive text edited by John Carswell and illustrated by Fritz Kredel (New York: 
The Heritage Press, 1952), 4. 
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to be satisfied, but natural enough, for when I looked round for my 
men, what should I see, gentlemen? The hind part of the poor crea- 
ture, croup and legs were missing, as if he had been cut in two, and 
the water run out as it came in.”* The mystified baron goes back to 
the town gate and puts two and two together: the portcullis had 
been dropped on his horse (“unperceived by me”) as he came rushing 
in. He finds the frisky back half larking about in a field full of mares. 

These tall and infectious tales attributed to a garrulous flesh-and- 
blood baron, a former cavalry officer given to hunting and entertain- 
ing at his Bodenwerder estate, were in truth the anonymous work of 
a versatile but insolvent assay master at a tin mine in Cornwall, 
Rudolf Erich Raspe. A distinguished geologist and ambitious poly- 
glot, Raspe had been elected a fellow of the Royal Society; a literary 
scholar and antiquarian, he had been appointed the curator of col- 
lections belonging to the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel. Caught em- 
bezzling from those collections to pay off creditors, Raspe had fled 
his native Germany for London, his ruined reputation hard on his 
heels. Before long the Royal Society had taken the unprecedented 
step of expelling the Hanoverian, who was eventually reduced to liv- 
ing in a remote Cornish village and rifling his old notebooks for the 
odd bit of material that might garner a few guineas. Enter: the baron. 

The real Baron Hieronymus von Miinchhausen (1720-1797) had 
spent twenty-odd years in the Russian service and taken part in 
various campaigns against the Turks, including the siege of Ocza- 
kov, before retiring at the age of forty to his country seat. An ordi- 
nary career for a German nobleman of the time was made 
extraordinary in the baron’s cavalier retellings at his hospitable din- 
ner table. The guests upon one occasion, in the spring of 1773, may 
have included a red-haired curator named Raspe. 

While Raspe’s English-language narrative ridiculing the hyper- 
bolic baron might have gone unnoticed by him, Biirger’s more 
luxuriant German version could not. Overnight the real Miinch- 
hausen had become a legend in his own land, his estate deluged with 


*Ibid., 16-17. j 
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gawkers whom the lone gamekeeper was powerless to keep back. The 
baron abandoned his storytelling. The dinner parties ceased—and 
their once genial host crept through his last decade a dispirited re- 
cluse. 

But his sprightly namesake lived on. The mythical Munchausen’s 
boundless faith in his own imaginative powers, his invented worlds 
and impossible situations proved irresistible. Translators felt free to 
edit and embroider. Some of the best vignettes had been added by 
Biirger. In one episode Munchausen catches several dozen ducks 
with one very long dog leash to which he has attached a small piece 
of lard. The first duck swallows the slippery pork fat and passes it 
undigested; the second duck does the same, then the third, and so 
on, until they have all been strung like so many pearls. In another 
episode Munchausen, while at war with the Turks, leaps astride an 
outgoing cannonball, the better to infiltrate an unassailable fortress. 
Halfway there, he thinks better of this plan: “Once inside I'll be 
taken for a spy and hung from the first gibbet.” Just then he sees an 
incoming cannonball whizzing by in the opposite direction. The 
baron quickly switches cannonballs—and returns to his regiment 
unscathed. 


THE RETURN OF MUNCHAUSEN 


Like Bürger, Sigizmund Krzhizhanovsky has taken certain liberties 
with the mythical baron. As the hero of this half phantasmagoria, 
half roman a clef set in 1920s Berlin, London, and Moscow, Munchau- 
sen remains a dreamer and fierce champion of his own unfettered 
imagination. At the same time, the two-hundred-year-old baron, a 
self-taught philosopher who long ago joined “the struggle for nonex- 
istence,” has emerged from his retreat on the Weser so as to take part 
in some real-world postwar diplomacy. In addition to the manor 
house at Bodenwerder, he now has a pied-a-terre in Berlin. 
Krzhizhanovsky’s novella opens in March 1921 to news of the 
Kronstadt rebellion. Thousands of sailors at a naval bastion near 
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Petrograd* have risen against the Bolsheviks in what could spell, so 
some Western observers thought at the time, the end of Lenin’s 
fledgling regime. On the other hand, The New York Times reported, 
“there is a great deal of fog and smoke, and it is hard to find out who 
is fighting whom.” 

Krzhizhanovsky’s Munchausen has strong opinions about both: 
smoke and fog—associated as they are with his phantasms. “We 
Germans have not learned how to deal even with smoke,” he tells the 
poor poet Unding. “We swallow it, like the foam from a mug, before 
it has done swirling and settled inside our pipe bowl. The imagina- 
tions of men with stubby cigars in their teeth are equally stunted.” 
Before long the baron will leave Berlin for London—to visit the 
fogs: “Yes, the albescent veils rising from the Thames can unshape 
shapes, shroud landscapes and worldviews, shade facts, and...” 

Unding takes umbrage. Why rush away to foreign fogs when you 
have at hand homegrown “fictionalism”? The poet is alluding to the 
philosophy of “as if” advanced by Hans Vaihinger. A popular Kant 
scholar, he held that the human mind, in order to think and to pre- 
serve itself, constructs conscious fictions, such as God, immortality, 
and freedom; while it knows these faiths to be false, it may benefit by 
acting “as if” they were not. “The ‘As if? world, which is formed in 
this manner,” wrote Vaihinger, “the world of the ‘unreal’ is just as 
important as the world of the so-called real or actual.”* If not more 
so, Munchausen might add. 

The “exceedingly egocentric” baron cares only about his own 
imagination, Krzhizhanovsky remarked in an essay on countries 
that don’t exist. “Traveling across Germany by diligence, he looks 
after the tunes that have frozen up in the postilion’s horn, but is in- 
different to the symphony of landscapes gliding past his eyes.” 
Krzhizhanovsky’s affection for his fantastical hero is palpable. As 


*St. Petersburg (1914-1924). 

+“The Fog of Petrograd,” The New York Times, March 12, 1921. 

+Hans Vaihinger, The Philosophy of “As If”: A System of Theoretical, Practical and 
Religious Fictions of Mankind, translated by C. K. Ogden (New York: Harcourt, 


Brace, 1925), xlvii. 
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soon as Munchausen is settled in London, he begins giving dinner 
parties, pressing the local fogs into service, and filling his guests’ 
heads full of them “more deftly than an expert milkmaid decanting 
her ware into canisters.” 

When not receiving, the baron rambles through Kensington 
Gardens, past the statue of Peter Pan “who never existed,” then up 
Piccadilly and along the Strand to “the most nonexistent of all”: to 
God. Inside St. Paul’s he often gazes at a particular pair of allegorical 
figures and engages a lay brother in this ritual exchange: 


“What is that?” 

“A true representation of Truth and Falsehood, sir.” 

“And which one of them is Truth?” The baron squints. 

“If I may say so, sir, that one.” 

“The last time, as I recall, you said that one was Falsehood.” 


Is it any wonder then that Munchausen should reverence not 
Saint Paul, not a conventional saint, but Saint Nobody? Or Nemo, 
as he was called in the eleventh century when he apparently sprang 
from the impudent head of an intractable French monk named 
Radulfus Glaber. Radulfus had the idea of treating the Latin word 
nemo (nobody, no man) in biblical and classical texts as a proper 
noun. His superhuman Nemo is not bound by the usual constraints. 
“All those endless stingy and gloomy negatives—‘no one can,’ ‘no 
one knows, ‘no one must, ‘no one dares, ” writes Mikhail Bakhtin, 
“become giddy affirmatives: ‘Nemo can,’ ‘Nemo knows, ‘Nemo 
must, ‘Nemo dares.’”* 

The baron’s London idyll comes abruptly to an end when he agrees 
to return to Russia. Undercover. Kronstadt and other uprisings have 
prompted Lenin to announce his New Economic Policy, a tempo- 
rary return to private trade. At the same time, he is tackling what 
Maxim Gorky ruefully termed “the annihilation of the intelligentsia 


*M. M. Bakhtin, Tvorchestvo Fransua Rable (Moscow: Khudozhestvennaya litera- 
tura, 1990, 2nd edition), 458. 
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in our illiterate and uncultured country.”* The so-called dreamer in 
the Kremlin is especially exercised about the professors and writers: 
“counterrevolutionaries all.” 

The religious philosopher Nikolai Berdyaev, for instance. From 
the very start Berdyaev perceived “the Bolsheviks’ moral deformity”; 
he rejected their image “both aesthetically and ethically.”* In Febru- 
ary 1920 he was arrested and interrogated by Dzerzhinsky himself. 
The interrogation turned into a forty-five-minute lecture by Ber- 
dyaev on his religious, philosophical, and moral opposition to com- 
munism. His candor clearly disarmed the head of the Cheka. The 
philosopher was freed and delivered to his frigid apartment on Maly 
Vlasevsky where the small stove was sometimes fueled with sticks of 
ancestral furniture. All the same, it didn’t so much heat the apart- 
ment as fill it with smoke. 

It was there, in the spring of 1922, that Berdyaev received a tall, 
unknown writer from Kiev in search of work and a room: Sigiz- 
mund Krzhizhanovsky. Berdyaev could help with neither: his life in 
Moscow was by then too tenuous. In September the philosopher 
found himself forced to board a ship to the West along with two 
dozen other leading lights. Krzhizhanovsky found a room on the 
Arbat and began fighting for the printed existence of his unortho- 
dox phantasms at odds with the times—to little or no avail. In 1927, 
as Soviet Russia prepared to celebrate the tenth anniversary of the 
Bolshevik coup, he was closeted with his much loved Munchausen. 


For the baron, Krzhizhanovsky fought hardest of all. 


—JOANNE TURNBULL 


*Letter to Alexei Rykov, July 1, 1922, in Pisma i documenty: 1917-1922 (Moscow: 
Tsentrpoligraf, 2014). 

tLetter to Felix Dzerzhinsky, May 19, 1922, in Vysylka vmesto rasstrela: 1921-1923 
(Moscow: Russky put, 2005). 

+N. A. Berdyaev, Samopoznanie (Moscow: Kniga, 1991), 229. 
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1. EVERY BARON HAS HIS FLIGHTS 
OF FANCY 


A PASSERBY cut across Alexanderplatz and stretched out a hand 
toward the faceted panes of an entrance door. But just then from the 
star of in-streaming streets came the crying mouths of newspaper 
boys: 

“Rebellion in Kronstadt!” 

“End of the Bolsheviks!” 

The passerby, shoulders hunched against the spring chill, thrust a 
hand into a pocket: his fingers fumbled from seam to seam— 
damn!—not a pfennig. He dashed open the door. 

Now he sprang up the length of a long runner; leaping after him, 
taking the stairs two at a time, came muddy footprints. 

On reaching the first landing: “Who shall I say is calling?” 

“Tell the baron: the poet Unding.” 

The manservant eyed the caller—from his shabby boots to the 
crumpled crown of his ginger fedora—and asked again, “Who?” 

“Ernst Unding.” 

“One minute.” 

His footsteps retreated—then returned; his voice betrayed genu- 
ine surprise. 

“The baron will see you in his study. Pray come up.” 

“Ah, Unding.” 

“Munchausen.” 

Their palms met. 

“Now then. Come and sit by the fire.” 

No matter how one looked at it, guest and host bore little resem- 
blance to one another: side by side—soles to the fender—were a pair 
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of impeccable patent-leather pumps and the muddy boots we have 
already met; side by side—leaning back in Gothic armchairs—were 
a long, clean-shaven face with hooded eyes and fine aristocratic nose 
versus a jowly face with red button nose and prickly-lashed pupils 
under tufts of draggled hair. 

The two sat for a minute watching the dance of blue and scarlet 
sparks in the grate. 

“The cigars are on that side table,” the baron said at length. 

His guest extended a hand: after it crept a striped and crumpled 
cuff. The lid of the cigar box clicked open—then came the chirring 
of the clipper against dried leaves, then wreathes of fragrant gray 
smoke. 

The baron squinted slightly at the pulsating flame. 

“We Germans have not learned how to deal even with smoke. We 
swallow it, like the foam from a mug, before it has done swirling and 
settled inside our pipe bowl. The imaginations of men with stubby 
cigars in their teeth are equally stunted. Permit me....” 

The baron got up and crossed over to an antique wardrobe. A 
little key clinked, the heavy carved doors creaked open—and Und- 
ing, following after with his eyes and the gleam of his cigar, saw pok- 
ing out from behind the baron’s long thin back on the wardrobe’s 
wooden pegs: an old embroidered waistcoat of a kind not worn in 
over a century; a long sword in a battered sheath; a curved tobacco 
pipe in a beaded case; and a straggly pigtail minus its powder, but 
still with the bow. 

The baron took the pipe from its peg and, having inspected it, 
resumed his seat. A minute later his Adam’s apple jumped out of his 
collar as he sucked in his cheeks to meet the smoke streaming up 
from the chibouk into his nostrils. 

“We understand still less about fogs,” the baron went on between 
puffs, “metaphysical ones for a start. Incidentally, Unding, you did 
well to look in today: Tomorrow I intend to pay a visit to the Lon- 
don fogs. And to those who inhabit them. Yes, the albescent veils 
rising from the Thames can unshape shapes, shroud landscapes and 
worldviews, shade facts, and...in a word, I am off to London.” 
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Unding’s shoulders bristled. 

“You do Berlin a disservice, baron. We too have mastered a few 
things: ersatzes, for instance, and the metaphysics of fictionalism—” 

Munchausen broke in: “We shall not revive that old debate. 
Older, incidentally, than you think. Some hundred years ago Tieck 
and I sat up all night disputing about this—in other terms, true, but 
does that alter the gist? He was seated, as you are now, on my right. 
Knocking the ashes out of his pipe, he threatened to smite reality 
with dreams and blow it asunder. I reminded him that even shop- 
keepers have dreams, and that a rope, though in moonlight it re- 
semble a snake, cannot bite. With Fichte, on the other hand, I 


» 


argued far less. ‘Doctor, said I to the philosopher, ‘now that “not-I 
has jumped out of “I,” it had better look back more often at its 
whence.’ In reply, Herr Johann smiled politely.” 

“Allow me to smile not so politely, baron. That stands up to criti- 
cism no better than a dandelion clock to the wind. My T is not wait- 
ing for ‘not-I’ to look back at it. Rather it turns away from all nots. 
As it was taught. My memory does not go back centuries,’ —Unding 
nodded to his host—“but I do remember our first meeting, five 
weeks ago, as if it were today. A small marbled tabletop, the chance 
proximity of two pairs of eyes and two mugs of beer. I sat sipping 
mine, while you never brought the glass to your lips, only nodding 
now and then to the waiter, who replaced the undrunk mug with 
another, which also went undrunk. When tipsiness had slightly 
misted my mind, I asked you what it was you needed from glass and 
beer since you did not drink. ‘I am interested in the bursting bub- 
bles, you said, ‘and when they have all burst, I must order a fresh 
dollop of foam. Every man amuses himself after his fashion; what 
pleases me about this swill is its counterfeitness, its surrogateness.’ 
And with a shrug of your shoulders you eyed me—I must remind 
you, Munchausen—as if I too had been a bubble stuck to the rim of 
your mug.” 

“You bear grudges.” 

“I bear many things in mind: still spinning in my brain is the 
colorful carousel that began turning right there, by two tangent 
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mugs. We crossed continents and oceans together at a speed greater 
than the earth’s rotation. And when I, batted about like a tennis 
ball, from country to country, from past to future and back to the 
past, happened to drop out of the game and ask, ‘Who are you and 
how can a single lifetime have sufficed for so many wanderings?’ — 
you, with a courteous bow, told me your name. Counterfeit beer 
makes for a counterfeit and confusing intoxication, realities burst 
like bubbles and phantasms slip in to take their place. Is that shake of 
your head ironic? You know, Munchausen—just between us—as a 
poet I am ready to believe that you are you, but as a sensible person—” 

The jangle of a telephone bell bored into the conversation. 
Munchausen reached for the instrument with a long thin hand 
whose index finger wore an oval moonstone. 

“Hello! Who is speaking? Ah, it’s you, Mr. Ambassador. Yes, of 
course. I will be with you in an hour.” 

The receiver returned to its metal cradle. 

“My dear Unding, that a poet should acknowledge my existence 
flatters me exceedingly. But even were you to cease to believe in me, 
Hieronymus von Munchausen, diplomats would not. You raise your 
eyebrows: you wonder why? Because to them I am indispensable. 
That is all there is to it. Existence de jure, from their point of view, is 
not a whit worse than existence de facto. As you can see, there is far 
more poetry in diplomatic pacts than in all your valueless verses.” 

“You're joking.” 

“Not at all: life, like any ware, is subject to supply and demand. 
Have newspapers and wars not taught you that? The state of the po- 
litical stock exchange is such that I may count not only on life, but 
on flourishing good health. Do not hasten, my friend, to reckon me - 
a ghost and place me on a library shelf. Do not.” 

“Well’—the poet grinned, eyeing his tall and angular interlocu- 
tor—“if shares in the Munchauseniad are going up, then I, perhaps, 
am ready to speculate on the rise in prices: up to and including exis- 
tence. But what interests me is the specific how. I do of course recog- 
nize a certain diffusion between fact and fiction, the reality in T 
and the reality in ‘not-F; but even so, how is it possible that we can sit 
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here and converse without aid of an aural and visual hallucination? I 
need to know that. If the word ‘friend, given me by you, means any- 
thing at all, then...” 

Munchausen seemed to hesitate. 

“A confession? That would be more in the style of Saint Augus- 
tine than Baron Munchausen. But if you insist....Only allow me to 
escape here and there—I cannot do otherwise—from the trammels 
of truth into free phantasms. So then, to begin: Picture a gigantic 
clockface of the centuries, the tip of its black hand moving from di- 
vision to division, from date to date; straddling the tip of that hand, 
one may discern sailing by below: 1789, 1830, 1848, 1871, and on, and 
on. Indeed, my head still reels from the racing years. Now imagine, 
my good friend, your humble servant gripping with his knees that 
same clock hand suspended over the changing years (and everything 
in them) as he whirls around the clockface of time. Incidentally, the 
pegs in my wardrobe, which I forgot to lock, will help you to see my 
then self more clearly and particularly: my pigtail, my waistcoat, and 
my sword, suspended over the clockface, jouncing about with the 
jolts. The jolts of clock hand against numbers become more and 
more violent: at 1789 I squeeze my knees harder; at 1871 I have to 
grip the clock hand with both my arms and my legs; but by 1914 the 
numbers’ shocks have become unbearable; banging into 1917 and 
1918, I lose my balance and go tumbling head over heels, down. 

“Coming toward me through the air I see the mottles—obscure 
at first, then more distinct—of oceans and continents. I stretch out 
a hand, seeking support: air, nothing but air. Suddenly I feel a blow 
to my palms, I clench my fingers, and in my hands I have a steeple— 
imagine that—an ordinary church steeple. A few feet above my 
head is a weathercock. I shinny up. A gentle breeze is batting the 
weathercock this way and that—and I may calmly behold the earth 
spread out beneath my soles some twenty or thirty yards below: ra- 
dial patterns of paths, flights of marble steps, clipped columns of 
trees, translucent hyperboles of fountain jets—it all seems somehow 
familiar, seen not for the first time. I slide down the steeple and, 
coming to rest on a chimney pot, survey the scene: Versailles, but of 
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course! Versailles, and I am on the roof of the Trianon. But how to 
get down? The springy billows of smoke bounding past my back sug- 
gest a simple and easy means. I remind you: if now I have solidified, 
so to speak, and amassed a certain weight, then on that first inaugu- 
ral day I was not much heavier than smoke. I plunged into the smoky 
flows, like a diver into water and, gently sinking, found myself by 
and by at the bottom, that is, casting metaphors aside, in a fire- 
place—exactly like this one.” A patent-leather pump poked the cast- 
iron fender inside which the flames had gone out. “I looked around: 
not a soul. I stepped out onto the hearth. I had landed, judging by 
the long shelves crowded with books and folders, in the palace li- 
brary. I listened: through the wall I heard the scrape of chairs being 
drawn up, then silence marked off by only the tick-tock of a pendu- 
lum clock, then someone’s even, wall-muffled voice slapping over 
words like slippers over floorboards. Having just fallen from the 
clock hand onto the clockface, I of course did not know that this 
was a session of the Versailles Conference. On the library table I 
found a card file, the latest editions of newspapers and folders full of 
official reports. These I set about reading, quickly apprising myself 
of the political moment. Suddenly I heard the scrape of chairs being 
pushed back, low voices, and someone’s footsteps approaching the 
library door. Now I.... No, I see I must again visit my old wardrobe.” 

Ernst Unding, leaning far forward in anticipation of the story, 
watched with impatient eyes as the baron broke off, shuffled back to 
the pegs protruding from the depths of the wardrobe, and reached 
into the puckered pocket of his ancient waistcoat. 

“Now then.” Munchausen turned around to his guest. In his out- 
stretched hand there glowed the morocco of a small gilt-edged oc- 
tavo with leather corner pieces. “Here is a thing with which I am 
rarely parted. Feast your eyes: first London edition, 1785.” 

He opened the frail worn volume. Unding’s pupils pounced on 
the title page and skimmed down the letters: BARON MUNCHAU- 
SEN’S NARRATIVE OF HIS MARVELLOUS TRAVELS AND CAM- 
PAIGNS IN RUSSIA. The book clapped shut and slipped in beside 
the storyteller on the broad flat arm of his chair. 
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“Afraid lest I be taken for a spy in search of diplomatic secrets,” 
Munchausen continued, his soles resting once more on the fender, “I 
hastened to hide: opening my book—like this—I crouched down, 
knees touching my chin, head drawn into my shoulders, as compact 
as could be, and leapt into the pages, banging the book shut behind 
me, as you, say, might bang the door ofa call box behind you. At that 
instant the footsteps strode into the library and approached the table 
on which, flattened between pages sixty-eight and sixty-nine, lay I.” 

“I must interrupt you.” Unding started from his chair. “How 
could you have made yourself as small as that pocket book? That’s in 
the first place, and—” 

“And in the second place,” the baron rapped the red morocco 
with the heel of his hand, “I will zot be interrupted. ... And in the 
third place, you are a bad poet, I swear by my pipe, if you do not 
know that books, if only they are books, may be commensurate 
with, but never proportionate to reality!” 

“Very well,” muttered Unding. 

And the story went on. 

“As luck would have it, the man who nearly took me by surprise 
(by the way, he was one of the honor cards in a tattered diplomatic 
deck) caused us both a fresh surprise: The fingers of that diplomatic 
ace, hunting for some reference, sliding over books and bindings, 
happened to catch in the morocco door of my refuge, the pages 
flew apart, and I, somewhat abashed I will admit, now three- 
dimensionalizing myself, now flattening myself anew, did not know 
what to do. The ace let fall the cigar from his mouth and, throwing 
up his hands, collapsed into an armchair, round eyes riveted on me. 
I had no choice: I stepped out of my book and tucked it under my 
arm, like this. Then I drew up a chair and sat down opposite the 
diplomat, knees to knees. ‘Historians will claim’—I nodded encour- 
agingly—‘that it was you who discovered me.’ When at last he found 
his tongue, he asked, “To whom have I the honor?’ I reached into my 
pocket and, without a word, offered him this.” 

A square visiting card flickered before the eyes of Unding, now 
slumped back in his chair; the Gothic script on the heavy stock read: 
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Baron 

HIERONYMUS VON MUNCHAUSEN 
Supplier of Phantasms and Sensations 
In and Out of This World 

Since 1720 


The five lines hung in the air, then flipped about in the baron’s 
long fingers and disappeared. The wall clock’s pendulum had not 
ticked ten times when the story resumed. 

“During that pause, which lasted no longer than this one, I no- 
ticed that the diplomatic expression on the diplomat’s face was 
changing in my favor. While his mind moved from major to minor 
premise, I kindly supplied the conclusion: ‘A more necessary man 
than I, Baron von Munchausen, you shall never find. I give you my 
word of honor. As for the rest....’ I opened my octavo, preparing to 
retire from this world to that, so to speak, but then the diplomat 
seized my elbow: ‘For goodness’ sake, I beg you.’ Well, having 
thought a moment, I determined to stay. My old abode—right here, 
between pages sixty-eight and sixty-nine, if you care to look—has 
been left empty: for a long time, I suspect, if not forever.” 

Unding looked: on the bent-back page between parted para- 
graphs were the fine black rules of an oblong box: but inside the box 
was only the blank stare of white space—the illustration had disap- 
peared. 

“So there it is. My career, as I’m sure you know, began with a 
modest secretaryship in an embassy. After that... but now the min- 
ute hand means to separate us. My dear Unding, I must go.” 

The baron pressed a button. In the doorway darted a footman’s 
side-whiskers. 

“Bring me my dress coat.” 

The whiskers flashed out. The baron got up. His guest got up also. 

“Ye-e-s,” Munchausen drawled, “they have stripped me of my 
waistcoat and cut off my pigtail. So be it. Only remember, my friend, 
the day will come when this frippery’—a long finger, moonstone 
oval gleaming, pointed prophetically at the open wardrobe—“when 
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these moldering castoffs will be taken from their pegs, placed on 
cushions of brocade, and carried in solemn procession, like holy rel- 
ics, to Westminster Abbey.” 

But Ernst Unding was looking away. 

“You have out-Munchausened Munchausen. I give you credit— 
as a poet.” 

The moonstone dropped down. To Unding’s surprise, the baron’s 
face now crinkled into countless laughing creases, aging him at least 
a hundred years; his eyes narrowed to sly slits, while his thin lips 
unpursed to reveal long yellow teeth. 

“Indeed. Back in the days when I lived in Russia, they invented a 
saying about me: Every baron has his flights of fancy. The ‘every’ was 
added later—names, you see, like anything else, become forgotten. 
In any case, I flatter myself with the hope that I have made better 
and wider use than other barons of my right to flights of fancy. I thank 
you, and also as one poet to another.” 

A withered but tenacious palm grasped Unding’s fingers. 

“Do as you please, my friend: You may believe or not believe 
Munchausen and...in Munchausen. But if you should doubt my 
handshake, you will deeply offend an old man. Goodbye. And one 
more bit of advice: Do not bore into all and sundry with your eyes. 
If you bore through a barrel the wine will run out and inside the 
hoops will remain only a foolish and booming hollowness.” 

Unding smiled from the doorway and was gone. The baron was 
helped into his coat. Then an elegant secretary whisked into the 
room, clicked his heels, and handed the baron a heavy briefcase. 
Having straightened the lapels of his dress coat, Munchausen ran 
his left thumb and forefinger over the edges of the folders poking out 
of the briefcase. He riffled past: protocols from the League of Na- 
tions; original documents to do with the Brest peace; verbatim re- 
ports from sessions of the Amsterdam conference; numerous pacts 
and treaties, including Washington, Versailles, and Sèvres. 

Eyeing these with fastidious distaste, Munchausen picked the 
briefcase up by its two bottom corners and shook the entire contents 
out on the floor. While secretary and manservant gathered up the 
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paper piles, the baron went back to the morocco-bound tomelet pa- 
tiently waiting on the arm of his chair; the tomelet dove inside the 
disencumbered briefcase, which shut over it with a loud click. 


2. SMOKE THAT ROARS 


STAIRS scurried under Unding’s feet and then, damply through 
his worn-out soles, sidewalk asphalt. The baron’s motorcar blared up 
from behind, spattering the pedestrian with mud as its yellow lamp- 
eyes rushed through the brumous spring gloaming. 

Turning up his coat collar, Unding strode through a droning 
archway under four parallel rails suspended in air, then down the 
broad straight course of the king’s quondam street. Looming up on 
his right were the stone cubes, arcs, and cornices of the palace. Down 
the asphalt’s glassy tire-smoothed glair there stretched—like a string 
of violet beads—the reflections of streetlights; from the eaves of the 
dusk-enshrouded palace drooped rain-soaked flags of revolution. 
Farther on, right and left, the cast-iron benches of Unter den Linden 
went past Unding’s eyes, which now descried—pounding the air 
with bronze hooves—the black quadriga atop the Brandenburg Gate. 

He still had a way to go. Through the long Tiergarten and then 
down Bismarckstrasse, past ten crossroads to the far edge of Char- 
lottenburg. The air, moist and smoky, seemed like a cheap and crude 
counterfeit air; the streetlamps’ glass globes seemed like light bub- 
bles of foam about to fly up into the sky, while down onto roofs and 
pavements in a soundless avalanche darkness tumbled. The bare 
Tiergarten trees flickering past his footsteps reminded the poet of 
thickets butchered by missiles, but then his associations came closer 
than his eyes, came inside his skull, a web of fantastical trench-like 
streets. Unding stopped, listened for a moment, and decided that 
the thrum of the city, over there, beyond the Tiergarten, sounded 
like the receding rumble of an artillery battle. Under the thumb and 
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forefinger of his right hand, which still recalled the recent pressure 
of Munchausen’s palm, he suddenly distinctly felt, almost burning 
his skin, the incandescent steel of a musket lock that had just fired. 

“Phantasmagoria,” Unding muttered, looking around at the 
stars, lamps, trees, and scatter of paths. 

Someone’s unsteady shadow, as if called by name, moved half- 
heartedly toward the poet. Under the soggy shell of a hat he saw 
cheekbones etched with hunger and rouge: a prostitute. Unding 
looked away and walked on. First he tried to think of a diminutive 
suffix for the name Phantasmagoria. But neither “-chen” nor “-lein” 
stuck. Then, listening to the rhythm of his footsteps, he began turn- 
ing assonances and rhythms over in his mind, a familiar exercise 
that reduced his external world to the radius of his fedora—and a 
mute keyboard of words began fidgeting its keys. 

The shock of someone’s shoulder against his shoulder upset a 
line: Dropping rhymes, the poet raised his eyes and looked around. 
He had gone well past his entrance. Suddenly: he felt—like heavy 
weights tied to his knees—his exhaustion. Unding mulled the irk- 
some sum: two times two hundred made a dead Joss of four hundred 
steps—his only reward. 

Ernst Unding was hardly a regular reader of the morning papers. 
But after his parting conversation with Munchausen, he happened 
to see a three-line item about a member of the diplomatic corps, 
Baron von M., having left on the express—on some mysterious er- 
rand—for London. Then a week later the large type of a dispatch 
announced the successful agency in influential English circles of von 
M. The name’s remaining letters seemed to have vanished in the 
London fog. Unding put the paper aside with a smile. Further re- 
ports went past him: he caught cold and took to his bed where he lay 
oblivious of events for five or six weeks. When he had recovered 
strength enough to creep to the casement and open it, he met a 
sunny blast of spring air. From below, ricocheting off walls, came the 
rivalrous voices of newspaper boys. Leaning over the sill, Unding 
caught first the end, then the beginning, then the whole cry: 

“Extra! Extra! Baron Munchausen on Karl Marx!” 
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“Munchausen on...” 

The wind began to blow. The convalescent closed the window 
and, breathing hard, let himself down into a chair. His lips articu- 
lated the soundless words: “Here we go.” 


Meanwhile, Baron Munchausen, safely arrived in London, was be- 
ing received, as he put it, with extreme solicitude by the local fogs. 
The fogs served him humbly and faithfully. He could fill heads full 
of them more deftly than an expert milkmaid decanting her ware 
into canisters. 

“Horses and voters,” the baron liked to say among friends, “if you 
do not put blinkers on them, they will throw you into the nearest 
ditch. I have always admired Teniers’s technique of allowing black 
to become white and white to grade into black: through gray. Neu- 
tral tones in painting, neutrality in politics, and let the Johns, Gün- 
thers, and Pierres go on goggling into the fog: “What is that? The 
moon or a streetlamp?’” 

However, these paradoxes rarely set foot outside the three-story 
cottage on Bayswater Road where the baron was now ensconced. He 
had deliberately chosen a house at some distance from rackety Char- 
ing Cross, with its waves upon waves of people. Behind the cottage 
were the wide and not too noisy streets of Paddington, while from 
the top-floor windows one could see, beyond the long wrought-iron 
railings, the silent walks of Kensington Gardens: in winter, the trees 
were festooned with cottony tufts of snow; in summer, under those 
same trees, the paths of saffron sand were dappled with shadows like 
inkblots. 

Once settled, Baron Munchausen had the small front garden dug 
up; in place of the parterre of patterned flowers and greensward run- 
ning up to the cottage’s red bricks, he planted with his own hands 
the Turkey-bean seeds he had brought with him in a little antique 
box at the bottom of his portmanteau. After the first few waterings, 
the beans twined up the facade with supernatural speed, up and up. 
If at midday they were curling about the first floor, then by nightfall, 
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when a hazy sickle moon cut through the gray-brown fog, the fine 
spirals of their green whorls had reached the windows of the third- 
floor study, where the baron was poring over the minute script in 
some old notebooks by the light of a green-shaded lamp. The beans 
went on twirling upward with their thread-like tendrils, obviously 
aiming for the sickle moon. But Munchausen gave the wanderers a 
stern look and, wagging an admonitory finger, said, “Again?” 

The next morning dumbstruck passersby could only shake their 
heads as they contemplated the tremendous trellis that, having 
twirled right up to the roof, had suddenly sagged with its curly green 
pendants back down to the ground. From that day forth the house 
on Bayswater Road was known as Mad Bean Cottage. 

Munchausen’s daily round confirmed the words of a popular 
American author: “The world is managed by people who do about 
two hours work a day—that is, on the days when they work at all.” 
On rising from his bed, the baron usually glanced through the 
morning papers, drank a cup of coffee mehr. weiss* and, having 
smoked his first pipe, exchanged his carpet slippers for a pair of 
pointed gaiters. Then he went out for an airing, To start, he went on 
foot: strolling through green-leaved Kensington from north gate to 
west. He liked to see the many-colored sunbeams gamboling along 
the paths, the sand castles, and the tiny tadpoles being read to by 
superannuated English misses from large-lettered picture books of 
fairy tales. Curving away to the left were the shimmering gray scales 
of the Serpentine. Off to the right, coming toward him through a 
filigree of branches, was the statue of Peter Pan who never existed, 
and, waiting at the west gate, a limousine. Johnny the chauffeur 
opens the door for the baron, who, as it clicks shut, invariably says, 
“To the most nonexistent of all.” 

Johnny: “Very good, sir.” The limousine swings around the rail- 
ings of Kensington and Hyde Park, and, bearing left, adds four more 
wheels to the thousands of wheels gliding up glass- and stone-clad 
Piccadilly. Then eases along the Strand toward the Temple—towers 


*More white: coffee with milk. (German) 
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swathed in fog above the ribs of roofs—and finally to the round 
dome of St. Paul’s. By the cathedral steps, Johnny again opens the 
door: “Here we are, sir.” 

The baron dispenses pennies to beggars on his way inside. Most 
often he visits the famous Whispering Gallery, where the faintest 
murmur of a word can be heard a hundred feet away; but sometimes 
he stands before the majestic marble of the Wellington Monument. 
Here there is always a gaggle of tourists gawping now at the capitals’ 
acanthus curls, now at the canopy’s tassels, now at the letters carved 
in stone. But this is not what interests Munchausen. Beckoning to a 
lay brother, he points to a pair of allegorical figures. 

“What is that?” 

“A true representation of Truth and Falsehood, sir.” 

“And which one of them is Truth?” The baron squints. 

“If I may say so, sir, that one.” 

“The last time, as I recall, you said that one was Falsehood.” The 
baron winks, arching his right eyebrow. The lay brother, long accus- 
tomed to this visitor’s caprices, knows that now he must look not at 
Truth and not at Falsehood, but at the silver shilling glinting be- 
tween the rich man’s fingers, and then back gratefully away and dis- 
appear. Munchausen emerges from St. Paul’s with a serene, almost 
joyful expression. Then, one foot on the running board of his motor- 
car, he invariably declares, “Whenever you go to God, he is never at 
home. We shall try others.” 

The baron gives an address, and Johnny turns the me either to 
the right, toward Paternoster Row, or to the left, toward the bustle of 
Fleet Street, shier of words all over the world; from here London’s 
twenty-mile radiuses—now this one, now that—fan away beneath 
the whoosh of the limousine’s wheels. 

After paying two or three calls, the baron nods to Johnny: 
“Home.” They usually drive back by way of the squalid East End. 
The grimy houses resemble compressed fog, and the man with his 
head thrown back on the limousine’s leather cushions reflects that 
only one thing in this world will never be winnowed away by the 
winds: squalor. 
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At Mad Bean Cottage reporters are already waiting, pencils 
poised. Munchausen patiently and graciously answers all questions. 

“My opinion of parliamentarism? Certainly. Only yesterday I 
finished calculating the amount of muscle power required to raise 
and lower the tongues of all the orators in England: using a rate of 
three opponents to one speaker, taking the Upper and Lower 
Houses, if we multiply the number of annual sessions by the number 
of years (from 1265 to 1920), adding all factions, committees, and 
subcommittees, then convert all of this into foot-poods and horse- 
powers, we obtain—just imagine!—an energy discharge sufficient 
to build two Cheops pyramids. What a majestic achievement. Just 
think! And yet the socialists will insist that we never do any physical 
labor. 

“My battle plan? In the social sphere? Extremely simple. To the 
point of primitivism. Even African savages have put it into words. Yes 
indeed: they have a waterfall at Lake Victoria; its racket and roar can 
be heard for miles around; as you approach you see a gigantic cloud 
of watery dust—from sky to earth. The savages called this Mosi-oa- 
Tunya, which means ‘smoke that roars.’ So there you have it.” 

“Have you ever been there, sir?” inquires a reporter. 

“I have been to what has never been, which is significantly far- 
ther. As a rule, I consider—are you taking this down?—I consider 
only two powers real: racket and reason. And if they were ever to 
join forces, why then.... But let us end on that note.” 

The baron rises to his feet; the reporters put away their notebooks 
and take their leave. 

Then the manservant announces: Luncheon is served. Munchau- 
sen goes down to the dining room. Among the many dishes there are 
always his favorite roast ducklings. Having eaten his fill, the baron 
passes into the study and settles into a deep armchair; while the 
manservant fusses at his outstretched feet, replacing gaiters with 
down slippers, the baron, his kindly eyes half closed, gazes in sated 
reverie out the window at the London rain streaking the park’s 
green landscape. Now comes the hour known at Mad Bean Cottage 
as the hour of postprandial aphorisms. In the doorway, stepping 
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soundlessly, appears a prim miss. She pulls the little table with the 
typewriter out of its corner and applies her fingers to the keys. 
Munchausen does not immediately begin to dictate: first he sucks at 
length on his pipe, shifting it from one corner of his mouth to the 
other, as if considering out of which corner to smoke and which to 
speak. The baron smokes in an amazing way: first come swirling 
dove-colored spheroids, then curling around them, like Saturn’s 
transparent rings—now to the right, now to the left—slow smoky 
coils. 

“Now then. An old Limburger cheese pities no one, but still it 
cries. 

“Before the oyster can form an opinion of the lemon’s smell, it has 
been eaten.” 

The typist’s ears are hidden under a straight red bob; she sits with 
her back to the aphorisms and her eyes on the slanting lines of rain, 
but her fingers tap at the keys, the rain taps at the panes, and the 
dictation continues until the baron, knocking the ashes out of his 
pipe, says, “Thank you. Tomorrow—as usual.” 

He tries to get up, but drowsiness has made his body heavy, his 
thoughts foggy—and reality, along with the soundlessly stepping 
red-haired miss, is slipping out the door. 

Behind his closed eyelids visions stream: a dreamed automobile is 
ferrying him through dreamed streets, strangely peopleless and 
mute; without having once honked the horn, Johnny stops the 
whoosh of wheels by the colonnade of St. Paul’s. Munchausen has 
already lowered a foot onto the running board when suddenly the 
cathedral comes to life: its head under its gigantic round hat swoops 
down, butting the air with its cross. Arching its ridged back, the 
monster, all of its bell clappers clacking, shouts, “Sir, how can I turn 
into Saul without turning around?” Quick-witted Johnny starts the 
engine and with a hard turn of the wheel sheers away; but the mon- 
strosity, lugging its colossal stone trunk on twelve gigantic columns, 
comes crashing after. The gearbox, gnashing its teeth, flings the nee- 
dle to full speed. But the fleet-columned monster is coming closer 
and closer. The car careers down a narrow street in the East End. The 
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cathedral tries to wedge in after, thrusting an angular stone shoul- 
der into the crack-like bystreet. Now Munchausen, bouncing up 
from his seat, shouts to the hundreds of square eyes stretching away 
to right and left, “Hey there! Look lively, don’t let it in!” The houses 
instantly obey, moving their windows toward the windows opposite 
and cutting the cathedral off. With a sigh of relief the baron sinks 
back among the cushions only to see turned toward him Johnny’s 
deathly pale face: “What’ve you done? We'll be killed!” And indeed, 
only now does the baron see that the houses in the squalid East End 
are row houses; soldered together, bricks inside bricks, they form a 
solid phalanx divided only by numbers: as soon as the brick boxes 
behind have come together, the ones ahead must do the same—the 
street’s walls are slowly closing in, threatening to flatten the speed- 
ing automobile and the people in it; the car’s axles keep grinding 
against the walls—faster!—ahead is the light of a public square; but 
too late—the gigantic flattener has caught the feebly whirring mo- 
tor in a vise of many-storied boxes, its steel fenders and body crackle 
like the wing covers of an insect crunching underfoot. With a sharp 
kick Munchausen knocks out the window frame bearing down on 
his right and leaps inside the house. But luck has deserted poor 
Johnny, pinioned between two windows—wall collides with wall— 
his short shriek is lost in the crash of bricks against bricks, then all is 
quiet. And suddenly from behind: “You'll have to pay for that bro- 
ken glass, mister.” Munchausen turns around—he is in a shabby, but 
neatly kept room; in the middle is a plain deal table laid with piping 
bowls of soup before which sit a middle-aged man in shirtsleeves, a 
gaunt woman with flushed cheeks, and two little boys on a bench. 
Legs adangle, spoons stuck in their mouths, the boys stare wide- 
eyed at the visitant. “And I should warn you, the price of glass has 
gone up,” the man goes on, stirring the contents of his bowl. “Tom, 
pull up a chair for the mister, he might as well sit down.” 

But Munchausen has no thought of sitting down. “How can you 
sit there when Saul has turned into Paul, when the street is gone and 
there is nothing left?” 

The man, to the baron’s surprise, is not surprised. “If you add 
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nothing to nothing, it still makes nothing. Someone with nowhere 
to go doesn’t need a street. Eat up, boys, before it gets cold.” 

The baron, as if another wall were bearing down on him, backs 
away to the door, knocking over the extra chair, and hurries down 
the stairs to find: a square yard inside four walls. “What if these are 
like those?” He ducks through a low gateway: another square inside 
four close walls; a lower and narrower gateway—and again a square 
inside even closer walls. “Confounded chessboard,” a frightened 
Munchausen whispers, then sees in the middle of the square, on an 
enormous round leg, its black varnished mane bristling: a chess 
knight. Without wasting a moment, he jumps onto the horse’s high 
neck; the horse twitches its wooden ears, and Munchausen, gripping 
the slippery varnish with his knees, feels the one-legged chessman 
crouch down, then jump forward, again forward and sideways, once 
more forward, forward and sideways; the ground now falls away, 
now strikes the horse’s round heel with its swinging steeples and 
roofs; but the felt-shod heel—Munchausen remembers this well— 
gallops furiously on: squares flicker past, then patchwork fields and 
checkerboard cities—more and more—forward, forward, sideways 
and forward; the round heel pounds now grass, now stone, now 
black earth. The wind whistling in the baron’s ears dies down, the 
horse’s jumps grow shorter and slower—now over a flat snowy field 
whose drifts exude cold; the black horse, baring its teeth, makes one 
more jump and a jump and suddenly stops in the middle of the icy 
plain, felt-shod foot frozen to the snow. What to do? Munchausen 
tries to urge the horse on. “Kt. g8-f6; f6—ds, damn, ds—b6,” he cries, 
recalling the zigzag of Alekhine’s defense. In vain! The knight is 
played out: the wooden jade retires. Munchausen weeps with fury 
and frustration, but his tears freeze to his lashes; one cannot with- 
stand this cold for even a second. Rubbing his ears with his palms, 
he trudges on—forward, forward and sideways, and again forward, 
forward and sideways—searching for the tiniest speck on the 
smooth snow-white cloth covering the vast, round, horizon-fringed 
table. And suddenly he sees, away in the distance, rippling like a 
faint shadow, a nimble string of pointed Gothic letters, a sort of 
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prickly centipede. Next Munchausen catches sight of the individual 
letters and reads—his own name. He is stunned. Meanwhile, the 
eighteen-letter BARON VON MUNCHAUSEN is losing no time: 
bending its syllables, it slithers toward a frontier post that has 
popped up out of the ground: on the post is a board, on the board are 
symbols. Munchausen, barely tearing his soles away from the ground 
to which they have frozen, runs after his escaping name. But his 
name has already reached the post and barrier raising red and white 
stripes over the white plain; it turns around to glimpse its pursuer— 
is he far behind? At that same moment—Munchausen sees this 
clearly—the barrier swings swiftly down: the red and white stripes 
strike the eighth letter, and his name, like a snake cloven in two, is 
left writhing in pain: MUNCHAUSEN on that side of the post, BAR- 
ONVON on this. Standing up on its ink-bleeding N, poor BARON- 
VON rushes this way and that, not knowing what to do. 
Munchausen’s eyes fly from the letters in the snow to the symbols on 
the frontier post: USSR. He stands there for a minute, mouth agape, 
then thinks: Leave your name and run. But the soles of his shoes 
have again frozen to the snow. He tries to wrest his right foot, then 
tugs his left—suddenly the four frontier letters bestir themselves. 
Terrified, Munchausen jumps out of his shoes and bounds over the 
snow’s icy crust in just his socks; the cold nips at his heels, in despair 
he rushes this way and that and...wakes up. 

His right slipper has come off, and his heel is resting on a cool 
square of waxed parquet. Rain is pattering on the study window, but 
its fine streaks are sheathed in darkness. The cuckoo on the chim- 
neypiece cries seven times. Baron von Munchausen reaches for his 
little bell. 

Mad Bean Cottage now lights its lamps and prepares to receive 
the evening guests. Downstairs the knocker knocks and knocks 
again at the oaken door: First to arrive is a stock-market king, fol- 
lowed a minute later by a diplomatic ace. Next is an elderly lady ad- 
dicted to spiritualism. When the door is finally darkened by the 
drooping mustache of the Labor Party leader, Munchausen gets up 
to greet the knave, clucking like a lucky cardplayer: 
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“Royal flush! Come and join our game. You are just the man we 
need.” 

But besides the much-needed man, there now arrives a former 
minister without portfolio, whom the cozy cottage welcomes, for all 
that, with no less warmth and cordiality. 

The guests exchange the latest news, forgetting neither bedcham- 
bers nor Parliament; they speculate about forthcoming appoint- 
ments, about events in China; the baron talks to the minister 
without portfolio about a certain portfolio without minister, while 
the lady spiritualist recounts, “Yesterday, at the Pytchleys’, we sum- 
moned the spirit of Li Hung Chang: ‘Spirit, if you are here, knock 
once; if not, knock twice.’ And just imagine, Li knocked twice.” 

Just then downstairs the door knocker knocks twice. 

“Can that really be Li?” The baron leaps up, ready to greet the 
ghost. 

But standing in the doorway is his manservant. 

“His Holiness the Bishop of Northumberland.” 

A minute later a beringed hand is blessing all present. 

The conversation resumes. The manservant hands around bread 
and butter, tea in porcelain cups, and liqueur in small glasses. For a 
while words whirl from mouth to mouth and then His Holiness, 
pushing teacup aside, asks the baron to tell them a story. With the 
lady’s permission Munchausen lights his pipe and, over its wheezing 
bowl, launches into one of his adventures, His listeners are all ears, 
and right away he begins to bend them: first around the edges, then 
along the auricular cartilage, inward and inward, until they curl up 
like autumn leaves and, ear by ear, softly and unrustlingly, flutter to 
the floor. But now his disciplined manservant, who has appeared 
behind the guests’ backs with dustpan and brush, quietly sweeps up 
the ears and carries them out. 

“This happened during my last sojourn in Rome,” the baron’s voice 
wafts the whorls of smoke. “One fresh autumn morning I descended 
the steps of St. Peter’s, crossed the piazza embraced by Bernini’s col- 
onnades, and turned left down the narrow Borgo Sant'Angelo. If 
you have ever been there, then you must recall the dusty windows 
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full of antichita* and the dingy little commission shops whose own- 
ers, upon receiving something of yours and a few silver soldi, prom- 
ise to return it the following week without the soldi, but with a 
papal blessing. As the blessing’s presence in the thing is invisible, 
these commissions are carried out briskly and always on time. Here 
one may also acquire for a small price an amulet, a snake’s tooth to 
ward off fever, a coral jettatura against the evil eye, and various 
ashes—from Saint Francis to Saint Januarius, inclusive—poured 
neatly into little paper packets. I turned into one of those shops and 
asked for the ashes of Saint Nobody. The shop owner ran his fingers 
over the paper packets: ‘Perhaps signore would be satisfied with 
Saint Ursula?’ I shook my head. ‘I could oblige signore with Saint 
Pacheco: extremely rare ashes.’ I repeated my request: “Der heilige 
Niemand.”" The shop owner was, evidently, an honest man. He threw 
up his hands and sadly confessed that he had no such ashes. I was 
very nearly out the door when my eye fell upon an object in the cor- 
ner, on a shelf: a tiny black box with yellow wisps of matted flax 
poking out from under its half-open lid. “What is that?’ I asked, 
turning around to the counter. The ashman’s obliging fingers pro- 
duced the ware at once. It turned out to be a partly burned piece of 
flax from the coronation of Pius X. As we all know, during the inves- 
titure of a new pope, a piece of flax is set alight over his tonsure to 
the sacramental words Sic transit gloria mundi; The shop owner, 
whom I had no reason to disbelieve, swore to me that during the 
performance of that ceremony, just as the sacramental words were 
being said over Pius, a sudden gust of wind had carried off this piece 
of flax, which he, a collector of rare objects, had managed to acquire 
for a certain sum. ‘You may see for yourself, signore, he opened the 
little box, ‘the flax is singed and has a burnt smell.’ Indeed it had. I 
asked the price. He named a round number. I halved it. He came 
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down, I went up, and the little box of papal flax wound up in my 
pocket. 

“Two hours later I was on the train to Genoa. I, you see, did not 
want to miss the next Christian Socialist congress, due to take place 
in that city’s Palazzo Rosso: for lovers of impracticabilities—and I 
count myself one—gatherings of this sort can be instructive. The 
windows in my carriage were open to the damp sea air; closer to Ge- 
noa, we passed through a series of tunnels, stuffiness relieved by 
drafts, and I caught cold. During the very first Christian Socialist 
session I felt positively ill. Curative measures were in order. I hap- 
pened to put my hand in my pocket and find the little box, at which 
point I recollected that cotton or—if you have none—flax inserted 
in the ears is a radical remedy for colds. I opened the black lid and 
stuffed a bit of the papal flax in either ear. And right away....Oh, if 
you only knew what happened! The speakers went on speaking, as 
before the flax; their lips moved, articulating phrases, but not a sin- 
gle sound, except the ticking of my watch, reached my ears. I could 
not understand it: if I was deaf to words, then why not to the ticking 
of a timepiece? If the flax in my ears muffled sounds, if it weakened 
my hearing, why were loud voices softer than the barely audible 
mechanism of a watch? Discomfited, I walked out of the hall, past 
soundlessly speaking mouths, and was happily amazed when, out- 
side once more and barely down the palace steps, I suddenly heard 
through my flax: ‘Mancia.* The word came from an old woman in 
rags. The flax’s inhibitory effect had clearly ceased. She held out a 
grimy palm, but I, anxious to test my conclusion, rushed back into 
the assembly hall. I was quick, but my conclusion was quicker: again 
I saw moving lips, articulating nothing but silence. What the devil! 
(Forgive me, Your Holiness, I take that devil back.) What could this 
mean? I formed hypothesis after hypothesis, then suddenly remem- 
bered that the flax in my ears was special sacramental flax against 
smoke and all gloria mundi; nothing ephemeral, no worldly glory 


*Alms. (Italian) 
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could pass through it. Undoubtedly, that was so. I had not overpaid 
the ashman from the Borgo Sant’Angelo: but then why was it that 
speeches by adepts of Christian socialism became mired in the flax 
and could not penetrate my hearing? 

“Deep in onerous thought, I returned to my hotel room. For the 
next session, I decided to refine my filter separating Christians from 
pseudo-Christians and repelling all worldly vanity. My reasoning 
went as follows: If not a single sinful word could permeate the hal- 
lowed flax, if such words always got stuck in the dense fibers, what 
would happen if those dry and stiff fibers were made somewhat slip- 
pery? What would happen, quite naturally, is this: The words, given 
their slowness and crudeness (they consist of air, after all), would 
still get stuck in the slippery flax, whereas the thoughts they con- 
cealed, owing to their subtlety and etherealness, would most likely 
slip through the slippery strands and leap into my hearing. I took 
the bits of flax out of my ears and inspected them: both were coated 
with a rather dirty residue. Left, no doubt, by the speeches. I cleaned 
off that verbatim report, so to speak, and, before replacing the bits of 
flax in my ears, dipped each in a spoonful of fat, ordinary goose fat 
melted over a candle. My watch reminded me that the congress was 
about to resume. Passing through the lobby, I heard faint voices 
coming from the assembly hall: the session had already begun. I half 
opened the door and cocked my flax-caulked ears: a fine-looking 
man in a proper frock coat buttoned up to his chin stood at the lec- 
tern smiling unctuously and swearing lustily. In bewilderment, I 
surveyed the object of his abuse: the audience was listening rever- 
ently, hundreds of heads nodded approval in time to the insults rain- 
ing down on them. Now and then the speaker was interrupted by 
applause and shouts of ‘Cretin!,’ “Lickspittle!,’ ‘Hypocrite!, ‘Scoun- 
drel!’ In response he clasped his hands to his chest and bowed. Un- 
able to bear it any longer, I stopped my ears. Or rather, I unstopped 
them: the speaker was discussing the congress’s contributions to the 
struggle against class struggle. From all sides came cries of “Bravo!,’ 
‘Isn't that the truth!, and “How right you are!’ Only now did I un- 
derstand that the few grams of flax pressed inside my tiny box were 
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worth a good philosophical method. I decided to filter the entire 
world through my deglorifying flax. I drew up a schedule of experi- 
ments and departed that night on an express bound for....” 

‘The story continues. The cuckoo cries eleven times, then twelve, 
and only long after midnight does Munchausen’s pipe knock out its 
ashes, while the baron, having finished his story, sees his guests to 
the front hall. His workday is done. And around Mad Bean Cot- 
tage, more and more spirals weave, casting their lines wider and 
wider with every evening: their fine tendrils have already curled past 
La Manche, the better to reach the earth’s most distant meridians. 
The baron’s aphorisms, he knows this, are on lecterns in both houses 
of Parliament, next to the agenda and the verbatim report. The sto- 
ries and old anecdotes, begun by the slow bluish smoke of his pipe, 
swirl around Mad Bean Cottage like smoky mists, slithering up un- 
der all ceilings, from mouth to mouth, and into unhearing ears. 
Slapping upstairs in his slippers to his warm bed, the baron smiles 
vaguely and mumbles, “Munchausen sleeps, but not his cause.” 


3. KANT’S COEVAL 


THOUGH Baron von Munchausen preferred slippers to gaiters and 
leisure to work, he soon had to give up his postprandial snooze and 
stay-at-home life. The smoke from his old pipe was easily dispersed 
with the palm of his hand, but the roar “made” by that smoke was 
swelling with the abandon of ocean breakers. The telephonic ear, 
which had hung peacefully from its metal hook in the baron’s study, 
now fidgeted incessantly on its stand. The door knocker knocked 
without respite at the oaken door, telegrams and letters poured in 
from all parts, staring up at Munchausen with their round post- 
marks. Among them the baron’s absently skimming eyes came across 
an elegant invitation printed on card stock in old-fashioned script: a 
group of admirers requested the honor of Baron Hieronymus von 
Munchausen’s presence at a fete to celebrate the bicentennial of the 
esteemed baron’s career. The Anniversary Committee. Splendid 
Hotel. Date and hour. 

The formal rooms of the Splendid Hotel glittered with electric 
lights innumerable. The plate-glass entrance door, soundlessly re- 
volving, admitted more and more guests. The round central hall had 
been draped with the Munchausen coat of arms: along the shield’s 
heraldic bend five ducks flew—bill, tail, bill, tail, bill—threaded on 
a string; from under the last tail, in roman letters, streamed the 
motto: MENDACE VERITAS." 

Seated at long tables forming an Old Slavonic M were women in 
décolleté and men in full dress—members of the diplomatic corps, 
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prominent columnists, philanthropists, and financiers. Champagne 
glasses had already clinked many times and rapturous cheers flown 
up to the ceiling after the corks when the baron rose to respond. 
“Ladies and gentlemen,” he began, surveying the now-silent ta- 
bles, “it says in the Gospel: ‘In the beginning was the Word.’ That 
means: Any deed must be begun with words. I said as much at the 
last international peace conference, and I take the liberty of repeat- 
ing myself on the present occasion. We Munchausens have always 
faithfully served fiction: my ancestor Heino embarked with Freder- 
ick II on a Crusade, and a descendant of mine joined the Liberal 
Party. What can one say against that? History, meanwhile, brought 
us—myself and Kant—into the world at the same time. As this dis- 
tinguished gathering no doubt knows, Kant and I are almost the 
same age, and it would be wrong at this celebration in my honor not 
to mention his name. Of course, I do have my differences with the 
creator of the Critique of Pure Reason. Where Kant says: ‘I know 
only what is introduced by me into my experience,’ 1, Munchausen, 
say, ‘I introduce; let others try to know what I have introduced, if 
they have experience enough to do so.’ But on the whole, our 
thoughts have often coincided. Thus when I saw a platoon of Versail- 
lais take up rifles and level them at unarmed Communards (this was 
by the walls of Pére-Lachaise), I could not help but recall an apho- 
rism coined by the old man of Königsberg: ‘Man is the ultimate pur- 
pose for man and should not be anything but the ultimate purpose.’ 
In one of his witty plays, Mr. Bernard Shaw”—the baron turned 
toward an end of the flower-trimmed /—“maintains that we do 
not live forever only because we do not know how to wish for our 
immortality. But I—and Mr. Shaw will forgive me—have come 
much closer to the secret of immortality: I need not myself wish to 
prolong my life to infinity; it is enough that others wish me, 
Munchausen, a long life. Indeed, it is owing to your wishes,” the 
baron’s voice trembled, “that I have set out on the path of Methuse- 
lah. Yes, ladies and gentlemen, now you must not object. In your 
hands you hold not only glasses of champagne; you have opened a 
savings account for me in Being. Today from that account I have 
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withdrawn two hundred. Henceforth it shall be as you please: main- 
tain the account or close it. In essence, you have only to shake me out 
of your pupils and I shall be as poor as Nothing itself.” 

But these last words were washed away by a wave of applause, 
crystal tinkled against crystal as dozens of palms sought out that of 
the honoree; he barely managed to return all the smiles, to bow and 
express his thanks. Then tables were pushed against walls, violins 
and castanets struck up a fox-trot, and the baron, accompanied by 
several silvery pates, proceeded past the dancing pairs to the smok- 
ing room. They drew up chairs in a snug circle, and a diplomatic of- 
ficial, leaning toward the baron’s ear, made him a confidential offer. 
This moment, as will be seen, was portentous. In response to this 
offer Munchausen’s eyebrows rose, while the forefinger with the 
moonstone half tickled his ear, as if trying to test the words to the 
touch. Moving closer still, the official named a number. Munchau- 
sen hesitated. The official appended a zero to the number. Munchau- 
sen still hesitated. Finally, coming out of his quandary, he squinted 
at the moonstone’s dimly glinting oval and said, “I sojourned in 
those latitudes some hundred and fifty years ago, and I do not know, 
truly. ... You have jogged the pendulum—it is oscillating between 
yes and no. Of course, I am not a man one can frighten or knock out 
of the saddle, so to speak. The experience of my first journey to that 
nation of barbarians just named by you, sir, afforded ample material 
for judgments both about them and about me. Incidentally, not 
counting a few minor publications, this material has never seen the 
light of day. My acquaintance with Russia took place during the 
reign of my late friend the empress Catherine the Great. However, I 
stray from the matter at hand.” 

The diplomatic official, correctly calculating his chances, made a 
sign to the others, whose faces shone with rapt enthusiasm. 

“Hierephiere!” 

“It would be so interesting to hear.” 

“T am all ears.” 

“We are listening.” 

An underling, swallowtails flying, ran to the door and motioned 
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to the dancers; the fox-trot betook itself to a more distant hall. The 
baron began: 

“As our diligence approached the frontier of that astonishing 
country, the landscape changed abruptly. This side of the frontier 
post lush trees bloomed; that side, snowy wastes stretched as far as 
the eye could see. While the horses were being changed, we traded 
our light riding cloaks for fur coats. Then the barrier rose and.... 
But I shall not tell you about the tunes that froze up in our postil- 
ion’s horn, or about my horse dangling from a church steeple, or 
many other adventures. Any cultivated person knows these stories 
no worse than his wallet or, shall we say, his prayers. Instead we shall 
stop the wheels of the diligence at the entrance to that barbarous 
nation’s northern capital, Petersburg. 

“Here I must tell you that an earlier diligence had delivered to the 
city of Saint Peter a philosopher not unknown in his day, one Denis 
Diderot: he was, to my mind, a most intolerable scribbler of philoso- 
phemes, a petit bourgeois parvenu, and ofa clearly materialistic bent 
to boot. I, as you know, have never suffered and do not suffer mate- 
rialists, persons fond of reminding one—apropos and not so—that 
sweet-smelling ambergris is in fact the excrement of a sperm whale, 
while the fresh-cut flowers in which a lovely girl has hidden her face 
are in fact a blooming bunch of genitalia. Who needs that silly in 

fact? I am at a loss to conjecture. But to return. We were both re- 
ceived at court: Diderot and I. I must admit that at first the empress 
appeared to favor—if you can imagine it—that ill-mannered up- 
start: in perpetual breach of etiquette, Diderot might strut back and 
forth in front of her nose, interrupt her, and even, in the heat of ar- 
gument, slap her on the knee. Catherine, smiling graciously, listened 
to all his nonsensical plans: to eradicate drunkenness in Russia, to 
fight bribe-taking, to reform manufacturing and trade, to rational- 
ize fisheries on the White Sea. I remained in the shadows, calmly 
awaiting my chance. No sooner had that driveler in ink-spattered 
dress clothes set about enlarging fisheries than I too turned from 
plans to action: from local hunters I acquired several trap-caught 
foxes and began, in the walled backyard of the country house where 
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I then dwelt, my own experiments—mentioned in my memoirs, if 
you recall—in the forcible eviction of foxes from their skins. Every- 
thing went on swimmingly, with no one the wiser. While Diderot 
was busy trying to catch fish from a frozen sea, I presented myself to 
the empress, by now somewhat disenchanted with her favorite, and 
requested the honor of her presence at a demonstration that might 
revolutionize the fur trade. On the appointed day and hour, the em- 
press and her court arrived in my backyard. Four strapping footmen 
with whips and a fox tied by its tail to a post were at the ready. At a 
signal from me, the whips went to work till the fox, having jerked 
this way and that, jumped out of its skin—straight into the arms of 
a waiting fifth footman. Anyone who has read Darwin, gentlemen, 
knows the extraordinary adaptability of animals to their surround- 
ings. Having jumped out into the bitter cold, the bald fox instantly 
began to grow a new coat which, though thin at first, thickened— 
right before our eyes—into a fine new pelt; the poor thing stopped 
shivering only to find itself, alas, tied to the post for a fresh flogging. 
And so on it went—just imagine—until there were seven pelts, and 
the fox finally jumped, so to speak, out of life. I had the carrion 
taken away, then laid the seven pelts out on the snow and, bowing 
down, said, ‘Seven hundred percent pure profit!’ The empress found 
this highly amusing and allowed me to kiss her hand. I was then 
asked to make a written report on methods and prospects for the fur 
trade, which I did on the spot. Having marked my report ‘wary 
goot, Her Majesty, in her own hand, crossed out every ‘fox’ and all 
‘foxes, replacing these with a ‘person’ and ‘people,’ respectively. At 
the bottom she added: ‘As amended. Catherine.’ An original mind, 
don’t you think?” 

The baron ran his eyes around the circle of smiles and went on. 

“After that Monsieur Diderot’s nose was distinctly out of joint, as 
if it had got jammed in his snuffbox an instant before the delicious 
whiff. The Paris sage, accustomed to a hail-fellow hand from both 
the truth and the tsarina, was now left with just the truth. Society 
entirely fitting for such a parvenu, ha-ha! The poor man hadn’t the 
means to take himself off home, so had to sell—for a few hundred 
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livres—his library: it was acquired by the empress. She received me 
the very next day: I presented Her Majesty with a copybook full of 
my travels and adventures. Upon reading, she exclaimed, “This is 
worth whole libraries!’ I was granted an estate and one hundred 
thousand serfs. Wishing to escape from the adulation at court and 
certain circumstances of a more delicate nature, on which I shall not 
comment except to note that I am not overly fond of corpulent 
women, I set off to inspect my new possessions. 

“The Russian landscape, I must tell you, is strange: in the midst of 
a field, like mushrooms under caps, a clutch of huts appears with 
roofs askew and chimneyless stoves; peasants pass into and out of 
these huts through the stovepipe, along with the smoke; towering 
over their wells, who knows why, are long sweep barriers, though 
often far from roads; their bathhouses, unlike the hovels they in- 
habit, are huge affairs of seven stories, or ‘shelves.’ But I digress. 

“Wandering that foreign land I often recalled my native Boden- 
werder: the pointed tile roofs like circumflex accents, the old graven 
mottos half effaced on whitewashed walls. Nostalgia compelled me 
to restlessly roam the hummocky bogs and reedy thickets with a rifle 
over my shoulder, if only to kill time. However, my game pouch was 
never empty, and soon my renown as a hunter—mentioned in my 
memoirs, but why repeat what any schoolboy knows by heart—had 
spread from the White Sea to the Black. Instead of snipes and par- 
tridges, I soon found myself hunting Turks. Russia, you see, had de- 
clared war on Turkey, and now I, having hung up my hunting rifle, 
had to take into these very hands, figuratively speaking, two hun- 
dred thousand guns, not counting the field marshal’s baton which, 
given my former relations with the tsarina, I felt I could hardly re- 
fuse. After the very first engagement we saw nothing but our ene- 
mies’ backs. At the battle on the Danube I captured one thousand, 
no, two thousand cannons, more cannons than we knew what to do 
with—whiling away our leisure in the field, we took potshots with 
them at passing sparrows. During one such lull in the fighting, I was 
called away from headquarters to the capital, where I was to be deco- 
rated with the Order of Basil the Blessed, a confection of fourteen 
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golden crosses encrusted with diamonds. The verst posts flashed 
past my eyes faster than the spokes of my curricle’s wheels, which, 
now and then, I craned out of my seat to see. Racing into the capital 
on smoking axles, I bid the driver slow the horses so that I might tip 
my tricorne to the welcoming crowds on our way to the palace. Bow- 
ing right and left, I noticed that these Russians were none of them 
wearing hats. At first this struck me as a natural expression of their 
feelings for my triumphant self, but even after the official ceremo- 
nies were over, there they still stood, despite the cold wind from the 
sea, with bare heads. This struck me as somewhat strange, but there 
was no time for questions. Again the versts flashed past—and soon I 
saw the even ranks of my armies formed up to greet their leader. On 
coming closer, I saw that they too were hatless. ‘Cover your heads!’ I 
commanded, but—a thousand devils!—my command went un- 
heeded. “What does this mean?’ I turned, incensed, to my aide-de- 
camp. ‘It means, he said, touching trembling fingers to his own 
uncovered head, ‘that we trounced the enemy at the drop of a hat, of 
all our hats, Your Most High Excell—’ 

“That night a sudden idea woke me under the mantle of my field 
marshal’s tent. I rose, dressed, and, without waking my orderlies, 
slipped away to the line of foreposts, whereupon two short words— 
password and watchword—opened the way for me to the Turkish 
camp. The Turks were still busy extricating themselves from the 
waist-deep heaps of hats, so I reached the gates of Constantinople 
unhindered, but there too everything was buried and behatted, 
right up to the rooftops! On arriving at the sultan’s palace, I gave my 
name and received an immediate audience. My scheme was ex- 
tremely simple: to buy up all the hats bedeviling soldiers, residents, 
roads, and paths. Sultan Mahmud did not know himself what to do 
with this embarrassment of hats and I was able to buy them for a 
song. By now autumn had turned to winter, and the still-hatless 
Russian populace was freezing, catching cold, grumbling, threaten- 
ing to rebel and ring in a new Time of Troubles. The government 
could not rely even on the worthies: the senators’ bald pates were the 
first to freeze and their fervent love for the throne was cooling by the 
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day. So I loaded ships and caravans with my hats and sent them 
through neutral countries to myriad-headed Russia. Trade was ex- 
tremely brisk: the lower the mercury fell in thermometers, the 
higher hat prices climbed. 

“Soon millions of hats had returned to their rightful heads and I 
was the richest man in war- and indemnities-ravaged Turkey. By 
now the sultan and I were as thick as thieves and I had decided to 
invest my capital in rebuilding his country. However, palace in- 
trigues obliged the sultan, his harem, and myself to change resi- 
dence: we moved to Baghdad, a city rich if not in gold and silver, 
then in tales and legends. Again I began to long for my faraway 
Bodenwerder which, though wretched, was dear to my heart. When 
I asked my crowned friend to allow me to return home, he, tears 
trickling into his beard, said he would not survive the separation. 
Well then, wishing to shorten as far as possible those inevitable sep- 
arations—for I too could not live without paying occasional visits to 
the ancestral aerie of my forefathers—I decided to connect Boden- 
werder and Baghdad with parallel tracks of steel. Thus arose my 
project—implemented only much later, alas—for a Baghdad rail- 
way. We were just about to begin work, but—” 

The baron suddenly interrupted his story and fell silent, eyes 
fixed on the shimmering moonstone on the index finger of his right 
hand. 

“But why did you stop halfway?” burst from someone’s lips. 

“Because”—the baron turned to the voice—“at the time railways, 
you see, had not yet been invented. As simple as that.” 

Faint laughter ran around the circle. But the baron remained se- 
rious. Leaning toward the diplomatic official, he nudged the man’s 
knee and said, “My memories have overwhelmed me. All right. I will 
go. As they say in Moscow: ‘When a Russian is at death’s door, a 
German feels fit as a fiddle.’ Ha-ha!” 

And raising his voice to meet the ears craning from all sides, the 
baron added: “Yes, our heraldic duck has never yet folded its wings.” 

Now there ensued a shaking of hands and shuffling of feet. A 


minute later the porter by the revolving glass panes at the entrance 
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to the Splendid Hotel was shouting, “Baron von Munchausen’s mo- 
torcar!” 

A door clicked shut, a siren rent the air, and the leather cushions, 
gently swaying, sailed off into the glorious night brilliant with stars 
and streetlights. 


4. IN PARTES INFIDELIUM 


OFFER and acceptance had been duly concluded. The baron was 
leaving for the Land of the Soviets as a correspondent for two or 
three of the most influential newspapers delivering political credo in 
millions of copies to the outermost meridians of the British Empire. 
Munchausen had to preserve the strictest incognito, owing to which 
the quantity of top hats showing black under the windows of his 
private car was extremely limited, while the Kodaks and interviews 
had been dispensed with altogether. A moment before the departing 
whistle, the baron appeared on the car’s open platform sporting a 
worn gray cap, a gleaming leather jacket under flared topcoat, and 
boots with accordion pleats. This costume elicited nods of approval 
from the top hats, and only the Bishop of Northumberland, come to 
catch perhaps his last glimpse ever of the baron, sighed and said, “In 
partes infidelium, cum Deo.* Amen.” 

A diplomatic official hoisted himself up onto the step and made a 
sign to Munchausen, who bent down. 

“My dear baron, do not joke with the perlustrators, sign your let- 
ters with an assumed name, something like—” 

The baron nodded. “I understand: ‘Zinoviev’ or—” 

The train, buffers clanking, jerked forward. The official was 
scooped up by his elbows; top hats were tipped; the curtain in the 
sailing-away window was drawn—and the not-finished sentence 
along with its not-finished speaker started off. 

Dover. La Manche. Again the curtained window slid past droning 


*To the land of the unbelievers, God be with you. (Latin) 
I7 
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railway platforms; again kilometers were subtracted from kilome- 
ters. 

Only one man on the entire Continent knew the day and hour 
when Munchausen would pass through Berlin. That was Ernst Un- 
ding. But the letter sent to the poet from London did not immedi- 
ately find him. The cycle of sonnets on which he was then at work 
might have been a crown of thorns fumbling his brain; it paid him 
not in pfennigs, but in sleepless nights. After much futile wrangling 
with hunger, Unding had had to accept the proposal of a cosmetics 
concern called Veritas to act as their agent, traveling to cities and 
towns around Germany. The London letter chased after its ad- 
dressee for days on end, amassing postmarks, before finally catching 
him up in the city of Insterburg on the Kénigsberg—Eydtkuhnen 
line, some thirty kilometers from the border. It arrived just in time. 
Checking the numbers in his guidebook against the information in 
the letter, Unding easily deduced that Munchausen’s train from Ber- 
lin would pass through Insterburg that evening at half past nine. 
His pocket watch showed eight fifty. Afraid of being late, Unding 
dressed for the station. At the time stated, the Berlin express rolled 
up to the platform. Unding quickly passed down the length of the 
train—from locomotive to caboose and back—glancing in all the 
windows: no Munchausen. A minute later the train had unsheathed 
the tracks. Puzzled, Unding went off to inquire: Was that the right 
train and when was the next? Yes, came the reply; the next train to 
the border would not arrive for two hours and some minutes. Und- 
ing hesitated: business required him to catch the ten o'clock to 
Königsberg; he already had his ticket. He fiddled with the card- 
board rectangle and turned it in. Seated on a bench inside the sta- 
tion, he began following the hour hand on the wall with his eyes. He 
clearly pictured the approaching reunion. A car window would drop 
down and out would come Munchausen’s hand—the long bony fin- 
gers with the moon glint on the index; their palms would meet and 
he, Unding, would say that even if there were no other reality in the 
world besides this handshake, he.... Through the wall he heard a 
rumbling: the express. Unding shook off his thoughts and rushed 
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out onto the platform: the advancing lights of a locomotive, hissing 
brakes. Again he passed down the length of the train, to the head- 
light, and back to the red carbuncle at the tail end: not one window 
dropped down, no one’s voice called, no one’s hand reached out to 
meet his. Copper banged against copper—and again the rails were 
bare. The poet Unding stood a long while on the nighttime plat- 
form, pondering the situation. It was perfectly clear: Munchausen 
had taken a different route. 

Next morning, sitting in a cheap hotel room in Königsberg, Un- 
ding jotted down some verses about a train, forty or fifty car-years 
long, loaded with life; the years, clanking against one another, race 
up steep hills and around sharp bends; lackadaisical signals switch 
them from track to track; the blood and emerald stars of horoscopes 
prophesy death and prosperity, until some senseless catastrophe 
smashes all the couplings of years with years and hurls them helter- 
skelter down an embankment. 

After that, to use Unding’s images, the days of an entire year 
churned past, buffers clanking, and now, as the next was advancing 
with “1923” scrawled above a still-sealed door, Munchausen’s name, 
which had disappeared from the world press, suddenly reappeared 
on the front pages of papers in England and America. As a result, 

their enormous circulations became more gigantic still. And not 
only their circulations: the eyes of those who snapped up reports by 
Baron Munchausen invariably widened, as though his communica- 
tions contained atropine. Only one pair of eyes, inside red-rimmed 
lids fringed with prickly lashes, narrowed their pupils on seeing 
Munchausen’s byline and twitched an eyebrow. To whom they be- 
longed, those two mistrustful eyes, one need hardly say. 


5. THE DEVIL IN A DROSHKY 


MEANWHILE the multiplying lines of Munchauseniads went on 
flinging his again-flickering name from candle to candle, as saltpeter 
threads will fling fire, and soon the entire world press, tangled in 
tinsel and wire-ribbon flashes, was clad like a Christmas tree in 
small yellow tongues. A week went by, another week, a month, and 
the baron’s name began to feel cramped in newspaper columns: leap- 
ing out of newssheets, it slithered up playbill pillars and rippled 
down from illuminated signs—over the asphalt, the brick, and the 
flat bottoms of clouds. The playbills announced: Baron von 
Munchausen, who has just returned from the Land of the Soviets, 
will give an account of his journey in the grand hall of the Royal 
Society of London. The box office was mobbed, but only the chosen 
entered the old building in Piccadilly. 

At the hour promised on the playbills, Munchausen materialized 
at the lectern: his lips were still calmly pursed, but the sharp Adam’s 
apple between the wings of his starched collar was bobbing like a 
cork barely resisting the pressure of champagne. Thunderous and 
protracted applause from the packed hall forced the baron to bow 
his head and wait. Finally, the applause died away. He glanced 
around: by his elbow stood a tumbler and a carafe of water; to his left 
was the screen for the magic lantern; leaning against the screen was 
a varnished pointer resembling an over-long marshal’s baton. And 
craning forward on all hands—from the right, the left, and in 
front—were hundreds upon hundreds of ears; even the marble busts 
of Newton and Cook, now leaning out of their niches, looked en- 
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tirely alert. It was to them that Baron Hieronymus von Munchausen 
addressed his opening remarks. 


If Captain Cook once set off in search of savages only to be eaten by 
them, then the winds that filled my sails were patently more merci- 
ful. As you can see, ladies and gentlemen, I am alive and well (slight 
flutter in the hall). The great British mathematician (Munchausen 
gestured toward Newton) watched the fall of an apple that had 
broken away from a branch and summed up the movement of a 
spheroid called Earth, that gigantic apple that had broken away 
from the Sun. Listening on nighttime street corners in Moscow to a 
revolutionary song sung by one and all about a little apple, I tried to 
understand where it had rolled off to, that little apple. Or rather, 
where it had wound up. But to the facts. Starting off for the land 
where everyone from commissars to cooks runs the state, I decided 
to avoid by hook or by crook the Russian customs; I had with me, 
not only in my head, but in my jacket pocket, words not meant for 
inspection. Before reaching Eydtkuhnen I took no steps. But once 
my train had passed through a tiny buffer state and its own buffers 
were nearing the frontier of the RSFSR, I decided to effect a change: 
from rail to air. As you no doubt know, ladies and gentlemen, in my 
salad days I could break in not only wild horses, but flying cannon- 
balls. Not counting the contents of my pockets, I had no baggage to 
speak of, so soon reached one of the guard towers with its muzzles 
trained on the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Upon learning 
who I was from my papers, the kindly commandant, whose name 
began with a “Pshtsh,” agreed to put at my complete disposal an 
eighteen-inch steel suitcase. We proceeded to a concrete platform on 
which towered, its long straight trunk sticking up in air, a steel-gray 


*Russian Soviet Federal Socialist Republic (Russia under Communist rule). 
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monstrosity. At a signal from the commandant, the gun crew began 
packing me on my way: the breechblock opened, a cart rolled up 
with my conical suitcase, steel clicked against steel, and the com- 
mandant saluted: “The baggage is loaded, the passenger will take his 
place.” Now that enormous piece of ordnance, like an elephant after 
the peanut a child has poked through the bars, lowered its long 
trunk. I leapt up onto the edge and peered into the cavity: mustn’t 
miss my chance. Then the metal-plated cavity climbed back up into 
the air and Pshtsh gave the command: “Ready fuse zero-zero-zero. 
Aim Herr Baron at the RSFSR. Fire!” I shut my eyes and jumped. 
Was I already there? But when I opened my eyes I saw that I was sit- 
ting under the steel elephant, surrounded by all those smiling Psht- 
shes. Yes, I had at once to admit that you cannot outrun technology. 
Even phantasms cannot outstrip it: a modern-day missile is not as 
easy to bestride as the old clumsy cast-iron bomb. Indeed, it was only 
after two failed attempts that I finally managed to straddle the hum- 
ming steel. For some ten seconds the wind whistled in my ears, try- 
ing to blow me off the missile; but I am an excellent horseman and 
gripped its round overheated sides with my knees until a jolt against 
the ground arrested my flight. This jolt was so powerful that I 
bounced up like a ball, then down, then up again, until I found my- 
self sitting on the ground. Looking'about me, I saw that the spent 
missile had, fortunately, banged into a haystack standing in a bog. 
True, the stack had been flattened into mounds, but those mounds, 
like springs, had softened the blow and saved me not only from 
death, but from so much as a bruise. 

So then, I was over the border. I sprang to my feet and ran my eyes 
around the horizon. A flat, unsown field. A low ceiling of dark 
clouds, supported only somewhere in the distance by a dozen col- 
umns of smoke. “A village,” thought I, bending my steps toward the 
smoke. Soon houses too were poking up out of the ground. Upon 
coming within earshot of the village, I saw human figures moving 
from house to house, but did not call to them. The sun and I, having 
completed our trajectories, were both ready to drop. In that lonely 
little village lamps flickered to life, the smell of burnt meat singed 
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my nostrils, and long black shadows crept toward me. Slowing my 
step involuntarily, I asked myself: Ought the main dish rush to din- 
ner? My situation was tricky: there was no one to ask, no one with 
whom to consult. Another man in my place would have lost his 
head, but I had not come to the Land of the Soviets for advice and 
after a moment’s reflection I knew just what to do. 

As it happens, my boots had been made over from my old hunt- 
ing boots, which possessed certain singularities. Many years ago 
when I lost my favorite hound—she appears in my memoirs—I de- 
cided not to burden my heart with new attachments, whose loss 
would lead to new sorrows, and took to hunting without a dog. A 
dog, you see, can easily be replaced with a well-trained pair of boots. 
Indeed. And since the futile memories of my late hound had been 
joined by an old rheumatic pain that prevented me wading through 
swamps, I, with a patience and tenacity typical of all Munchausens, 
set about training my hunting boots. In the end I achieved favorable 
results, and my solitary walks with a gun over my shoulder usually 
went like this: on reaching a boggy place full of game birds, I would 
take off my boots, stand them with toes pointing in the right direc- 
tion, and say, “Seek! Seek!” My boots would stride from hummock 
to hummock, their leather rustling against the reeds, and rouse the 
game. As for me, seated on some dry patch, I had only to pull the 
trigger. The birds dropped straight into my boots. Then a brief 
“Fetch!” and my trained boots would trot back and meekly receive 
their master’s heels. 

And so it went now: I pulled off my boots, stood them with toes 
pointing toward the village, and—“Seek!” My boots, restive after 
several days shut up in a train, marched quickly off toward the lights. 
They advanced with their ear-loops pricked up, now straining ahead, 
now crouching down on their accordion pleats, with the look of cau- 
tious and experienced scouts. I watched them as far as the village. 
But then something unforeseen happened: a group of people no- 
ticed the boots coming toward them and, screaming with horror, 
scattered in confusion. It was then the idea struck me: here I was in 
a country of superstitious know-nothings, and if a pair of boots 
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could terrify this village, the next, and the one beyond that, then off 
we would go, my boots and I, driving before us panic-stricken herds 
of ignorant peasantry which, wiping out cities in their path, infect- 
ing the masses and multitudes with their ancient Cimmerian hor- 
ror, pillaging huts and palaces alike, would surge past the Urals. 
Then I would pull my boots back on by their ear-loops and send a 
radiogram from, say, Krasnokokshaisk: TOOK RUSSIA WITH MY 
BARE FEET. NO REINFORCEMENTS NECESSARY. 

Expanding on my success, I got up, ready to deploy my stratagem 
to the end, even at the cost of calluses to my heels. But the situation 
had abruptly changed: the village in retreat from my boots had sud- 
denly become a wild horde armed with pikestaffs and pitchforks, 
bucketing back for a counterattack. My boots made to turn tail, but 
too late. The bellowing horde, crossing itself with hundreds of hands 
and brandishing as many pitchforks, had surrounded them. Then 
the din died down. I could not see what was happening inside the 
ring of people. Creeping up as close as I could to my captured boots, 
I heard several voices arguing, but these soon yielded to the slow ca- 
dences of an old man. Having heard him out, everyone went away, 
everyone but the old man, who kicked off his bast shoes and began 
unhurriedly pulling on my boots. Hiding in the high grasses, I 
waited until he had finished. First I whistled softly (at the sound of 
my voice, the boots turned in my direction), then I shouted, “Fetch!” 
The old man wanted to go home, but no such luck: holding his de- 
crepit legs fast, my boots began marching him in the opposite direc- 
tion. Grabbing at bushes and grasses, the old man tried to stop his 
legs, but my faithful boots kept walking back to their master. The 
poor wretch saw he was no match for such a strong adversary and lay 
down flat on his back. But the boots, forcing his knees to bend, went 
on dragging his body over the ground until the abductor lay out- 
stretched before me. I do firmly believe, ladies and gentlemen, that 
sooner or later everything nationalized will return to its rightful 
owners, as my boots returned to me. That is exactly what I said to the 
prostrate old man. I also told him he should be ashamed, at his hoary 
age, of trading God for socialism. Seized with holy horror, he yanked 
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off my boots and ran, foot wrappings flying, all the way back to the 
village. Presently all the villagers came out to greet me in a religious 
procession with bread and salt, kneeling in prayer as church bells 
tolled. I accepted the invitation of these kind country folk and 
stopped for the night. While I slept, the rumor about me, ever wake- 
ful, went around the neighboring hamlets. By morning an enor- 
mous crowd of complainants and petitioners had gathered under my 
window. I listened to all their entreaties and refused no one. The 
inhabitants of one small village, for example, asked me to resolve a 
longstanding dispute that had split them into two hostile camps. 
The rub was that one half of the village worked as carriers, the other 
half as farmers. But the civil war had reduced the number of horses. 
Harness the horses to the carts, and the farmers would have to drag 
their plows themselves; harness them to the plows, and the carriers 
would have to pull their carts themselves. My memoirs helped me to 
solve this difficult case: I ordered a saw to be brought and had the 
horses sawed, one by one, in two, owing to which their numbers 
doubled. The front legs were harnessed to carts, the hind legs to 
plows, and matters began to improve. Thus I fought horselessness. 
Had the Soviet government adopted my point of view in this and 
other spheres of the national economy, it might have avoided years of 
ruination and impoverishment. (A rustle of applause through the 
hall.) The peasants did not know how to thank me. They gave me 
one of the two-legged horses. I saddled it and continued on my way, 


tending toward the nearest railway station. 


2 


The peasants had warned me of the dangers near railroad tracks 
where, on a dark night, one could easily fall into the hands of ban- 
dits. Had I not lost my way on the impassable Russian roads, I would 
have reached the station before dusk. But the tangled cart tracks 
spun me around until nightfall. My weary half-horse was picking its 
way on its two hooves when I heard the fast-approaching clatter of 
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many horses. A band! I applied my spurs, but you cannot gallop 
away from four-legged horses on a two-legged one. Soon I was sur- 
rounded: I reached for my sword only to remember that I had left it 
in Berlin, in my wardrobe, on Alexanderplatz. The bandits circled 
closer: now I reached for the back of my head, intending to pull my- 
self out of this unsuitable society by my pigtail (as I once pulled my- 
self out of a swamp), but—damn it!—my fingers found only a shorn 
nape. Alas, I would have to surrender. And I did. But these bandits 
did me not the slightest harm, treating me instead with cordiality, 
almost as one of their own. That night they elected me their ata- 
man.* Inasmuch as this all took place in the pitch-dark, I do not 
know what governed these people, perhaps instinct. 

Gritting my teeth, I had to comply: people are kind so long as you 
do not contradict them. For example, our relations, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, are based on my not contradicting you. You say that I exist. 
Very well, we will not argue. But if you were to say. ... Then again, let 
us return to the events. I am not an ambitious man, and the title of 
ataman hardly flattered me: most every day I suggested that my men 
overthrow me, switch to a republican form of government, and ban- 
ish me, at least to Moscow. In the end the band agreed to let me go if 
I paid a ransom: in banknotes or good advice, as I pleased. Well 
then, having thought a minute, I drew up a plan to rationalize brig- 
andage. As everyone knows, in that ruined country the position of 
the hardworking highwayman is extremely troublesome and not to 
be envied. By day he must hide in the forests for fear of meeting Red 
Army rifles, and only on moonless nights may he engage in transfer- 
ring valuables, so to speak, in pocketing stray coins as an entomolo- 
gist nets butterflies. By the same token, all moonlit nights are 
without profit. Well, on just such a night flooded with the moon’s 
silvery light, I took my bandits to the verge of a forest, lined them up, 
all thirty mouths to the moon, and ordered them to blow on that 
heavenly body. These men had enviable lungs (the Russian people 
develop their lungs by blowing on their samovars): at these con- 


*Leader. 
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certed gusts of breath, the moon winked, stuck out its green tongues, 
and went out. Caught unawares by the moonlessness, wagons and 
wayfarers fell into our hands. 

A few more exercises of this sort, and my gang no longer needed 
an instructor. This explains the spate of eclipses in recent years and 
other mysterious occurrences in the firmament: their cause lies, if I 
may say so here, in that sanctuary of science, in that forest near the 
Russian frontier. My friend Albert Einstein, whom I neglected to 
warn in advance, jumped to conclusions concerning these celestial 
anomalies. But what can be explained economically (and here Marx 
was right) requires no astronomical calculations; in searching for 
the cause, rather than ransack the stars, one should look right here, 
underfoot, on earth. And if in years to come, despite what I have 
said, anyone should wish to write about the “unextinguished moon,” 
let him beware of meeting me, Munchausen, for I shall expose him 


as a liar. 


The speaker now paused for a moment and inclined the crystal ca- 
rafe at his elbow toward the tumbler; the hush in the hall was such 
that even in the last rows one could hear the water gurgling in the 
spout. 


Thirty rifles saluted me at the hour of my farewell. Leaving the forest 
verge behind, I set off toward the locomotive whistles that now and 
then oriented me in that tangled clew of country roads. At length I 
reached a small station lost in the flatlands and began waiting for the 
train to Moscow. The platform was heaped with sacks and bundles, 
by which and on which people were sitting and lying, waiting, as I 
was, for the train. The wait was long and tedious. The clean-shaven 
face of the man next to me—his sack was empty (so I thought at 
first), but tied with three knots—had grown a red beard by the time 
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the much looked for whorl of smoke appeared on the horizon. The 
train was inching along at the speed of an earthworm, and I feared it 
might, in the manner of an earthworm, disappear into the earth, 
leaving nothing behind but a trail of gray smoke. 

Many of those present in this hall may find this notion of mine 
strange, but to me, a sanguine sort, everything slow, measured, and 
long-drawn-out has always seemed imaginary, unreal, and perhaps 
that is why Russia, unhurrying, ever in slow motion, switched from 
second hands to hour hands, afforded me a whole host of ghostli- 
nesses and hallucinatory sensations. Seated in the train waiting for 
the signal to depart, I again found myself next to the red-bearded 
man with the empty sack over his shoulder. True, this emptiness 
now clinked against a wooden bunk. 

“What do you have there?” I could not help but ask. 

“An awl in a sack.”* 

“You think you can sell it?” 

“Of course. There’s a demand for it in Moscow.” 

This cheered me. My ware, you see, was of roughly the same sort. 
And then the train started, lifting my mood still higher. But not for 
long. That confounded earthworm stopped at every crosstie, as if 
each crosstie were a station. My fellow passengers, however, ex- 
pressed no surprise, as if this were only natural. Toward evening we 
finally reached the next small station. Wishing to stretch my legs, I 
strolled down the length of the train to the smokestack. It was spew- 
ing fistfuls of red grains into the earth-black night: in their light I 
saw that the firebox was filled not with coal and not with wood, but 
with piles of books. Astonished at this strange state of bibliophilic 
affairs, I waited for the train’s starting jolt to wake my neighbor, 
then put more questions to him. Other passengers broke into our 
conversation, and soon much had become clear to me—including 
the reason for our jolting progress from crosstie to crosstie. 

“You see,” they began explaining on all hands, “our engine-driver, 


*Part of a Russian proverb meaning “the truth will out”: You can’t hide the truth 


(or an awl in a sack). 
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a professor of the greatest erudition, refuses to throw a single book 
into the firebox until he has read it from cover to cover, and thus we 
must advance log by log, or rather book by book, until we—” 

“But how can this be?” I sputtered. “We must make a complaint! 
They must get rid of him and give us another engine-driver.” 

“Another one?” Alarmed necks craned from all bunks. “But 
there’s no telling what kind we'd get: the engine-driver on the next 
line over reads nothing but Anti-Diihring. He hurls all books, heaps 
at a time, into the firebox until it’s white-hot and the train at full 
speed. But should he, God forbid, come across Anti-Dihring, he’s 
blind to all else ... and has another wreck. Certainly not, we don’t 
need another engine-driver; this one at least knows that haste makes 
waste. We may inch along, but we do advance. Ask for ‘another, and 
in no time we'll be hanging upside down from an embankment, sta- 
tion stop not Moscow, but Heavenly Kingdom.” 

I did not argue. Instead I added another nota bene to those al- 
ready hidden in my notebook: On arriving in Moscow, I must find 
out how long the supplies of Russian literature would last. 


4 


We were nearing the Moscow Station and I had already taken hold 
of the door handle when the switchman unfurled a red Soviet flag, 
which in their country means: WAY CLOSED. Thus in full view of 
Moscow, with its thousands of belfries cast up to heaven, we had to 
cool our heels for a good hour until the switch allowed us to ap- 
proach the platform. 

The first thing that caught my eye was a notice on the station 
wall: Health Commissar Semashko was asking, for some reason, 
that he not be nibbled. At this I raised my eyebrows and indeed I did 
not lower them during my entire sojourn in Moscow. Prepared for 
extraordinary things, my heart pounding, I now entered that city 
built on blood and mystery. 

Our European tales of the Soviet capital paint it as a topsy-turvy 
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city where houses are built from the roof down, where people walk 
with their half soles in the clouds and cross themselves with their left 
hand, where the first are always last (in lines, for example), where the 
official paper Pravda (Truth) is somehow the reverse, and so on and 
so forth—one cannot remember them all—but they are all untrue. 
In Moscow, houses are not built from roof to foundation (nor are 
they built from foundation to roof), people cross themselves with 
neither their left hand nor their right, and as for whether they have 
the ground or the clouds under their half soles, I do not know: Mus- 
covites walk about with no soles at all. Indeed, hunger and penury 
accost one on all sides in thousands of outstretched palms. Every- 
thing has been eaten, including the onion domes; for a while people 
tried eating their hats, but this disordered their digestion. Food 
shops—when I arrived—had been boarded up, but around their 
painted signboards festive with hams and garlands of sausages, 
framed with festoons of radishes, around the models of golden pret- 
zels and boars’ heads, crowds gathered to feast their eyes. More pros- 
perous Muscovites, who could afford to hire an artist, honored the 
culinary traditions of old. At dinner, for the first course, they would 
serve a Dutch-school still life depicting all sorts of comestibles, and 
for dessert, Christmas-tree decorations (various fruits) made of 
papier-maché. The shortages extended even to goods: shop shelves 
displayed almost nothing but dust. It is comical now to recall that 
when I needed a sword stick, an ordinary sword stick (the sidewalks 
there are full of pits and hollows), there was not a single double- 
edged sword stick to be found: I had to content myself with a single- 
edged one. Or another example: When a Muscovite driven to 
despair by the shortages of goods tried to hang himself, the rope 
turned out to be made of sand: instead of death, he had to limit him- 
self to a few bruises. Outrageous! 

Internal disagreements during my sojourn in the capital were 
further exacerbated by the general ruination and poverty. One day, 
walking past a succession of gray houses the color of cobwebs, I 
stopped to admire a mansion that stood out with its fresh gleaming 
paint and glazed windows. But when chance took me to that very 
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same house the very next day, I saw that the paint had cracked and 
the walls sagged, while the street in front was buried under huge 
chunks of stucco that had fallen away from the facade as well as bro- 
ken glass. 

“What went on in that house?” I asked a passerby gingerly pick- 
ing his way and trying not to cut his bare feet on the glass. 

“A discussion.” 

“Well, and after that?” 

“After that the leader of the opposition left, slamming the door 
behind him. That’s all.” 

“Nonsense,” said a second man coming toward us. “On his way 
out, he pinched his finger in the door. The point is—” 

“The point is,” the first man, now limping, broke in gloomily, 
“that because of your questions I have cut my foot.” 

The two men turned their backs and stalked off in opposite di- 
rections, leaving me utterly bewildered. 


Munchausen pressed a button. Light was replaced by darkness, and 
on the screen’s matte square there trembled the blurry, then clear 
duplicate contours of the twice-photographed house: before and 
after. 

Through some heads in the hall there threaded an association: 
old, halfforgotten photographs of the Martinique earthquake. But 
before that memory could become conscious, the button had 
snapped the lights back on and Munchausen was again speaking, 
not allowing attentions to wander. 


5 


If you look at Moscow from a bird’s-eye view, you will see: a stone 
spider in the center—the Kremlin, peering out of four wide-open 
archways at the web of streets it has woven, their gray threads, as in 
any web, stretching away radially, attaching themselves to distant 
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gates; the radiuses are laced with short crossbars, the bystreets; in 
some places, these have knitted into long arcs forming boulevard 
rings and embankments; in other places, the ends of the spidery 
threads have been torn away by the wind—the cul-de-sacs; and 
winding through this web, its fractured body caught in the rigid em- 
brace of bridges, is a dark blue caterpillar, the river. But now allow 
the bird to alight on a Moscow roof, and me to take a seat in a horse- 
drawn cab. 

“Where to?” the cabby asks, roused by a tap on the shoulder. 

“Tabachikhinsky Lane.” 

“Only a billion, your Lordship.” 

The driver lashes his halfdead nag, the cab plods from cobble to 
cobble, and we, having taken the hump of a bridge, trundle down 
into the tangle of Zamoskvorechye lanes. In one of these lanes we 
find a tiny house with squinting windows and creaky porch. 

“Is Professor Korobkin at home?” 

“Pray come in.” 

I enter. The venerable scientist comes blinking toward me over 
the lenses of his spectacles. I explain the object of my visit: As a for- 
eigner I would like to acquaint myself with the material conditions 
now facing Russian science. The professor apologizes: He cannot 
shake hands. Indeed, his fingers are wrapped in gauze and bandages. 
I inquire as to why. It turns out that scientists, deprived of such basic 
materials as, for instance, slates, are obliged to wander about with 
chalk in hand, searching for slatelike surfaces on which to jot their 
calculations, diagrams, and formulas. Thus Professor Korobkin, 
only the previous day, had come upon the appealing black back of a 
carriage, stopped at a nearby entrance. The professor settled to work 
with his chalk, and the algebraic symbols began rasping across his 
improvised slate when suddenly that slate, wheels turning, made off 
with his as yet only half-discovered discovery. Needless to say, the 
poor man raced off after his bolting formula, but the formula, spokes 
flashing, swerved down a side street, while he collided with an on- 
coming cart. Crash! Here the professor's gauze-wrapped extremities 
told the rest without words. 
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Upon leaving the professor, I began studying the backs of car- 
riages and motorcars. Presently, as I was passing an entrance sur- 
mounted with hammer and sickle, a motorcar pulled quickly up to 
the curb; its black canvas back was scored with the white lines of an 
unfinished diagram. Glancing in the direction whence the diagram 
had come, I soon saw the drawer: from far down the street, a piece of 
chalk showing white in his outstretched hand, an asthmatic man 
was rushing, butting the air with his bald pate. A purely sporting 
interest caused me to pull out my chronometer and set the second 
hand in motion. But just then a door slammed: a man with eyes hid- 
den by the visor of his cap and a briefcase under one elbow strode 
away from the motorcar, interrupting my observations: 

“Foreigner?” 

“Yes?” 

“Curious?” 

ea 

“Well then”—the man pointed to the bald pate now puffing up 
to us—“tell your countrymen: Red science is forging ahead.” 

Inviting me to follow him, he turned toward the entrance door. 
We walked upstairs to a private study with thirteen telephones. 
Running his lips over these instruments, like a reed-pipe player over 
the whistles of his woodwind, he motioned me to an armchair and 
sat down opposite. I did not like to ask, but it was immediately obvi- 
ous that I was about to converse with a man of great importance. My 
interlocutor spoke tersely (without incidental or dependent clauses), 
preferring question marks to all others. He put his questions the way 
people put buckets and basins under cracks in the ceiling ahead of 
rain, and waited. I had no choice: I began speaking of the impression 
of penury, of the food shortages and goods shortages that a visitor 
from the West positively could not fail to see. At first I spoke with 
restraint, choosing my words with care, but then my recent impres- 
sions overwhelmed me: I gave the facts their freedom—and down 
they sluiced into his waiting basin. I had forgotten nothing—not 
even the single-edged sword sticks. 

Having heard me out, the man removed his cap. Now I saw the 
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famous eyes and forehead, familiar to anyone who has ever glanced 
through an illustrated Russian yearbook. 

“Yes, we are poor.” He caught my pupils with his. “Our life is like 
an exhibition: one of everything, but not more. (Perhaps that is why 
we are so fond of exhibitions?) I guessed your thought, did I not? It 
is true: our sword sticks are single-edged, our government is single- 
party, our socialism single-country, but one mustn’t forget the ad- 
vantages of a sword stick with only one edge: at least one knows with 
which edge to strike. To strike without having to choose between 
this and that. We are poor and shall be poorer still. But all the same, 
sooner or later, our country of huts shall become a country of pal- 
aces.” 

For a minute I listened to the drumming of his fingers on the 
edge of the desk. 

Then: “Why don’t you ask about our literature?” 

I confess I flinched: his squinting eyes had obviously stolen under 
the lapel of my jacket and were making free with the contents of my 
notebook. 

“You guessed my thought.” 

“And your name.” His laugh lengthened, then shortened the 
crack of his mouth, like an aperture during a short exposure. “A lit- 
erary hero is naturally curious about literature. About ‘how life 
smells.’ It smells of printer’s ink to the people who populate books or 
have emigrated to them. So then, all of our penmen are given a 
choice: feast or fast. Some work steadily; others starve.” 

“But then,” I objected, gradually recovering my composure, 
“what was begun by the locomotive firebox you mean to end....” 

He got up. I got up also. 

“For specifics, apply to this address.” An inky line torn from a 
notepad presented itself to me. “Our bald scientist has, I believe, fin- 
ished his diagram. I must go. I could send you back the way you 
came, through a stovepipe, as was the custom in the Middle Ages: 
this telephone here plus three letters in place of an exorcism, and you 
would be driven away like chaff by the wind. But knowing your zo- 
men, | foresee your omen. Fine. Go on feigning foreignness.” 
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We exchanged smiles, but did not shake hands. I went out the 
door. Steps, like piano keys, slipped away from under my soles. Only 
the cool street air restored my calm. 


6 


The address on the notepad scrap led me to the columns of a manor 
house on a quiet Moscow street, away from the wagon clatter and 
tramcar bells. That same scrap of paper opened the door of a work- 
room in which, the servant told me, I would find the master of the 
house. Upon entering, I observed an enormous, high-ceilinged hall 
with no signs of furniture. The entire floor—from wall to wall—was 
blanketed with a gigantic, blindingly white sheet of paper held in 
place with tacks: running my eyes across the vast expanse of that 
page, I descried at its far end a man on hands and knees, moving 
from left to right along invisible ruled lines. On closer inspection I 
saw protruding from the man’s fingers and toes fountain pens, 
swiftly fidgeting across the paper plains. Working with the speed of 
a true floor polisher, he was etching four inky furrows from wall to 
wall with four raspy pens, gradually coming nearer and nearer to 
me. Now, if I squinted, I could make out: a tragedy unfolding along 
the top line; lower down, a treatise on basso continuo and strict 
counterpoint forms; his left foot was knocking out essays on Russia’s 
economic situation, his right foot a musical comedy in verse. 

“What are you making?” I strode toward the floor polisher, no 
longer able to contain the question. 

The toiler turned toward me and raised his head, peering myopi- 
cally through the sweating lenses of his pince-nez: “Literature.” 

I tiptoed out, for fear of disturbing the birth. 

My acquaintance with Moscow’s scientific and literary world did 
not end there: I visited the compiler of The Dictionary of Omissions, 
Complete & Unabridged; looked up the famous geographer who dis- 
covered the Spur of the Moment; called on a modest man who col- 
lects cracks; and attended a ceremonial session of the Association for 
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the Study of Last Year’s Snow. In other words, I apprised myself of 
those burning questions to which Red science has devoted its ef- 
forts. Tempted as I am to expand on this subject, a lack of time pre- 
vents me. 


7 


Wandering from mind to mind, knocking on all scholarly brows, I 
failed to notice what was happening two or three feet lower down. 
The Russian saying about letting the cat out of the bag needs cor- 
recting: the cats were all eaten long ago, and when they tried not to 
let the hunger problem out of the bag, it fought back, furiously rum- 
bling from all stomachs and threatening, if not given bread, to swal- 
low the revolution. I am a philanthropist by nature, the names 
Howard and Haass bring tears to my eyes. So I determined to do 
what I could to help this country burnt by fires and the sun: I sent 
off a telegram in cipher—and soon several trains had arrived from 
Europe loaded with toothpicks. Can you imagine, ladies and gentle- 
men, the feelings with which residents of hungry districts met those 
trains? This first success redoubled my powers. The soup kitchens set 
up by the Soviet government could not combat the scourge of hun- 
ger: they gave out one poppy seed per person so that no one could say 
that no food had passed their lips; this prevented grumbling, but left 
stomachs empty. I suggested they enlist the help of rat charmers: 
they mobilized every last one. Every soup kitchen received a piper 
who, circling the houses, lured out the rats hiding in cellars and un- 
der floorboards: led by the melody the victuals marched themselves 
single-file—nose to tail, tail to nose—straight into the kitchen ket- 
tles and vats. 

Medical hypnotists were also pressed into service. They seated 
the starving patient in a comfortable chair and, making passes over 
him, intoned, “This is not an ashtray full of cigar ends, you see, but a 
plate of soup with dumplings. Eat. That’s right. Now you're full. 
Wipe your mouth with this napkin. Next!” 
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But most popular of all were the so-called munchkitchens 
opened at my suggestion (I had to cite my literary source without, of 
course, revealing my incognito). Each kitchen was equipped quite 
simply with a long piece of string and, by way of food, a tiny piece of 
pork fat, more than enough for any number of... covers, shall we 
say, since the food was served somewhat under cover. At the lunch 
hour, people would line up facing the server: the server tied the slip- 
pery piece of pork fat to the string and gave it to the first mouth to 
swallow and then—well, you remember my ducks. So there it is: if 
the line grew longer, another piece of string would be tied to the free 
end of the first piece and, if need be, another piece of string to that, 
and so on. I refer those interested to my practical munchkitchen 
manual, printed in an edition of several hundred thousand copies 
under the title Hungry as a Hunter. Incidentally, people who lunched 
in this manner were not immediately able to part with one another; 
the second person trailed after the first, the third—willy-nilly—af 
ter the second, and so on. This led to those triumphal parades that 
have become so widespread, even without hunger, in Russia today. 
Even such common expressions as to “string along,” “pull strings,” 
and “string up” are, I dare say, echoes of the munchkitchen period. 

While I was busy observing, wandering among meanings, de- 
canting them into my notebooks, promoting public-mindedness, 
and fighting the cataclysm of hunger, time was pulling its string of 
days, tying days to days and months to months. Like a tear-off calen- 
dar slowly strewing its small square leaves, the trees on Moscow's 
boulevards began to lose their leaves. “Satisfying bodily hunger,” I 
reflected, “is only half the battle. Awakening a spiritual hunger, that 
is the other half.” I am an incorrigible old idealist. My long conversa- 
tions with Hegel left their mark both on me and, I think, on him: 
Freedom, immortality, God—those are the three legs of my chair on 
which I calmly si— Beg pardon, I mean to say that materialists suc- 
ceed only insofar as they are... idealists of their materialism. Revolu- 
tion’s notorious broom, which raises more dust than it sweeps out, 
tried to sweep the idealists out of Russia’s house, but of course, so I 
reflected, many of them got stuck in the doorway—so many bushels, 
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so many leading lights. I would have to have a peek inside busheldom. 
At least once. Chance came to my help. Walking through a market 
one day where beggars and vendors hold out hands and wares pell- 
mell, my eye was caught by a dignified lady offering a pair of fire 
tongs for sale: both lady and tongs stood leaning against a wall, evi- 
dently weary of waiting for a buyer. I walked up and tipped my hat. 

“To reach the coals in my hearth, madam, one would need tongs 
a thousand kilometers long. I am afraid yours will not do.” 

“But you can kill mice with them,” she said anxiously. 

Rather than argue, I paid the requisite sum and tucked the tongs 
under my arm: the wooden handle poking out from under my elbow 
was engraved with a count’s crest. I turned to go, but the countess 
stopped me. 

“It distresses me to think that my tongs fall somewhat short of 
those you require.” 

“Yes, by nine hundred ninety-nine whole kilometers and nine 
hundred ninety-nine thousandths.” 

“A great pity. But perhaps I might make up for this shortcoming 
by acquainting you with a man who sees a thousand versts and a 
thousand years ahead.” 

To this I assented—and soon one of those bushels had half 
opened. That is, the creaking door of a hovel had half opened to re- 
veal, instead of wallpaper patterns, stains from dampness and bed- 
bugs and, poking out of a small stove, the charred ends of a family 
tree. The gloomy man to whom the gracious countess now introduced 
me, naming the rather famous author of books about Russia’s im- 
pending fate, sat staring at the toes of his boots. The countess, seeing 
my impatience, tried to shift the seer’s eyes from the ends of his boots 
to the end of the universe. The man bit his lip, but said not a word. 
Exchanging glances with me, the countess changed the subject. 

“Have you noticed that the crows on Tverskoi Boulevard, instead 
of cawing, have started hurrahing? Now what could be the point?” 

“There is no point,” the prophet muttered, shifting his eyes from 
the ends of his boots to the ends in the stove. 

The countess gave me a nod: now he will begin. And indeed: “In 
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the chronicles it says: “City of smoke.’ And also: ‘A blood-red sun 
rises over Muscovy beyond the smoke.’ And in the Domostroi: ‘As 
bees from smoke, so God’s angels shall fly away. And when we be- 
came angelless, the smoke rose up from space to time and so began 
our beclouded (as through a haze) Time of Troubles. Time itself be- 
came troubled and the centuries confused, the thirteenth with the 
twentieth, and then: revolution. One of our great writers titled it 
long ago: Smoke. Another, still longer ago, wrote about ‘the smoke of 
the Fatherland’ that is ‘sweet and dear to us.’ The numbers of glut- 
tons who loved to gorge on smoke, to sup on cinders and decay, 
swelled and swelled until their native land, dwindling and dwin- 
dling, departing with the smoke, turned into the smoke that was so 
sweet and dear to them. Look at the street-clock disks: are their 
hands not trembling with disgust, flicking off the seconds’ soot and 
cinders? Are your eyes not crying, stung by the smoke of the times? 
Are... . Incidentally, countess, your stove is smoking. Be so good as 
to hand me the tongs.” 

Again the countess and I exchanged glances: what if the prophet 
were to guess that his inklings about the smoke had been sold along 
with the tongs to me? Wishing to avoid any awkwardness, I ven- 
tured to speak in my turn, unpacking a whole collection of novelties 
brought from the West. The prophet sat with his head sunk in his 
palm, locks of unruly hair hiding the expression on his face. But the 
countess positively beamed with pleasure and begged me to tell her 
more. I spoke of European capitals thundering like waterfalls, of 
nights transformed into electric day, of rivers of automobiles, diplo- 
matic routs, spiritualistic séances, fashionable ladies’ dresses, ses- 
sions of the Amsterdam International and equipages of the English 
king, of a fashionable Boston religion and rising stars of the music- 
hall stage, of Churchill and Chaplin, of....Through the blue haze 
(the stove was indeed playing pranks) I caught glimpses of the count- 
ess’s face melting with delight, but, oblivious of the consequences, I 
went on and on. When I came to the description of an audience 
given me by the Russian emperor, I raised my eyes... and saw no 
countess: her chair was empty. In my bewilderment I turned to the 
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seer. He rose, sighed, and said, “Yes, no tongs, no countess: she melted. 
And you are the murderer.” 

Turning up his trouser cuffs, he waded through the pool of water 
that only a moment ago had been the countess. I could only do the 
same. Bound by our secret, we slipped out, closing the door tightly 
behind us. 

Down a crooked street with dim lamps vainly gleaming, we 
walked in silence between blank walls: suddenly on one of them we 
saw four freshly painted symbols: USSR. My companion gestured 
toward the letters: “Read that.” 

I read it, decoding each letter. He shook his wrathful head. 

“Lies! Listen and I shall reveal to you this cryptogram divined by 
the chosen: USSR—Una Sancta Sancta Russia—One Most Holy 
Russia. If you press your ear to the letters and listen to them breathe, 
you will notice only their exhalations, whereas I hear their inhala- 
tions as well: verily, verily they say, one most holy and godlike.” 

The crooked street led us onward. Upon aeeiio a crossroad, my 
companion suddenly stopped. 

“I may go no farther.” 

“Why is that?” 

“From here the street is cobbled,” the prophet mumbled dully, 
“people of my profession had best stay away from stones.” 

Leaving my companion’s motionless figure at the end of the as- 
phalt ribbon, I strode on over the cobblestones: in the Munchausen 
line, thank God, there are no prophets. 

Striding along beside me was the thought: Two million backs, 
bushels, lives fenced off by fear of denunciations and chekaneries; 
raise your eyes to theirs and you see pupils like point-blank muzzles, 
an endless dos a dos. Experience now confirmed my thought in all its 
bleakness: noticing a man walking quickly away from his dwelling, 
I stopped him with the question: “Where are you going?” 

In reply I heard: “To relieve myself” 

Those words filled with bitter lyricism are forever etched in my 
memory. That poor, lonely man, thought I as I watched him out of 
sight, he has neither friend nor beloved with whom to relieve his 
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feelings—only the dark streets remain! Two million backs; bushels- 


bushels-bushels. 


Munchausen paused: his Adam’s apple dove down into the crack of 
his collar to rest. Meanwhile a bell jangled once or twice—and an 
image burst on the screen. A frightened “Ah!” blew through the hall 
like a wind, and suddenly dozens of people were knocking into one 
another in the darkness as they rushed for the doors. 

“Lights!” cried the speaker and, when the chandeliers blazed up: 


“Take your seats, I shall continue.” 


The transparency that so frightened you, ladies and... gentlemen, 
would seem to merit other emotions: what flashed and faded before 
you just now was the second-long life of a creature embodying the 
ideal of social justice. Each part of his body corresponds strictly in 
size to its value. In other words, you have just seen the “average man’; 
his portrait is well known to anyone who has ever dealt with workers’ 
insurance. The constitution of this average man is such that every 
organ is directly proportionate in size to the sum paid by the insurer 
in case of that organ’s loss. Thus in this average man the eyes—an 
organ that in us is significantly smaller than, say, our buttocks, 
which is unfair as their value for work is far greater—his eyes, as you 
surely noticed, are as big as balloons; his left arm barely reaches his 
hip, while the fingers of his right graze the ground, and so on, and so 
forth. I will admit that when I first encountered those balloon-size 
eyes, they gave me quite a turn. But in addition to Horace’s maxim 
“Be surprised at nothing,” I have a rule of my own invention: “Sur- 
prise with nothing.” So then, one day I found myself sitting next to 
this average man on a Moscow boulevard bench. Boys licking toffees 
were scampering by. Shoeblacks were chasing after dirty bootlegs. 
The face of my accidental neighbor was hidden behind a newspaper. 
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Running my eyes down the paper screen, I said, “So, the reformists 
have gone to the right again.” 

“Zeroes, if they want to mean something, can only go to the right.” 

The newspaper folded up its pages, and now my inquiring gaze 
was met by two giganticized eyes exploding out of their sockets. I 
jerked away, but an overlong arm came after me: the outsize thumb 
and index finger, dwarfing the other three, made the hand look like 
a lobster claw. Catching me at the very end of the bench, the claw 
gripped my fingers. 

“How do you do. My name is Visual Aid. And yours? It seems to 
me that you too”—his bulging nostrils quivered—“smell of printer’s 
ink.” 

“Visual indeed,” I replied, avoiding the question. “You certainly 
are a sight.” 

“Such a sight”—he grinned, exposing his mixed-caliber teeth— 
“that no woman will ever call me a sight for sore eyes.” 

“Who knows,” I said, attempting a compliment, “in this world 
there is not much beauty, but a lot of bad taste.” 

“Yes, and the worse, the better. They used to call it the preestab- 
lished harmony, harmonia predestinate. But if you want me to be 
your aid, ask me anything: all numbers from zero to infinity at your 
service.” 

I produced my notebook. 

“How many suicides were there during the civil war?” 

*Zexot 

“How is that?” 

“Here’s how: before you got around to it yourself, others had... 
for you.” 


9 


Meanwhile the October winds had torn the last leaves from the 
boulevard trees, the days like the mercury in thermometers had 
grown shorter, roofs and ground were covered with snow. I usually 
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warmed myself with brisk walks. One day, as I was striding past a 
dilatory caravan of trams clanking along frozen rails, I noticed that 
at the front of every one, next to the driver, sat an old man stooped 
with age, snowy wisps of gray hair poking out from under his hat. I 
stopped and let pass the caravan of trams with their drivers and de- 
crepit old men. Puzzled, I asked a passerby, “Who are they?” 

“Braces,” he growled and passed on. 

I set off at once for the library in the History Museum. A dozen 
aristocratically hooked noses and as many protruding lower lips 
filed by in my mind’s eye. I asked for the Velvet Book and began leaf- 
ing through the genealogies: there were Berses, there were Bruces, 
but no Braces. 

What could this mean? Pondering the fate of the ancient line of 
Braces lost in books, I left the museum—and soon learned the an- 
swer: walking down one of the seven hills over which Moscow is 
sprawled, I saw yet another tram which, steel grinding against steel, 
was struggling in vain to conquer the ascent. Finally, at a sign from 
the driver, the ancient brace got down and hobbled on ahead of the 
car: no longer worth his salt, he sprinkled it left and right, and the 
tram, also groaning old-mannishly, toiled up the salt-coated rails. 

Given such a system, Moscow trams are convenient only for 
functionaries who, with their help, arrive late for work. I entrusted 
myself only once to one of those steel tortoises, and I must confess it 
very nearly took me... too far. I had confused the stops, you see, and 
so I bought, instead of an eleven-kopeck ticket, an eight-kopeck one. 
The inspector caught me. My misdeed was reported and an investi- 
gation conducted, after which the case and I were sent to trial. The 
case of the unpaid three kopecks was heard by the Supreme Court: 
they escorted me between two sabers to the dock. An enormous 
crowd of curiosity seekers had filled the courtroom. The words “cap- 
ital crime” and “death penalty” went from mouth to mouth. 

In my defense I argued as follows: Inasmuch as my deed, deemed 
a misdeed, had been the result of conditional reflexes, my punish- 
ment should also be conditional. After due deliberation, the court 
pronounced me guilty and sentenced me to be shot... by popguns. 
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The morning of my execution they stood me against a wall facing 
a dozen muzzles—before I could blink a volley crackled and they shot 
me. Taking off my hat, I apologized for the disturbance and passed 
out into the street. I was now in the position of a conditional corpse. 

As executions usually take place at dawn, the streets were still 
empty, like the paths in a graveyard; moreover, it was a Sunday, when 
life wakes a bit later. I walked along in a state of some excitement: I 
could still feel the muzzles’ stare. The city was beginning to stir. Tav- 
erns and beerhouses were opening their doors. My throat was 
parched. Turning in under a green and yellow sign, I was greeted by 
a beery smell and vehement voices. I sat down and glanced around at 
the mugs and faces. Much struck me as strange: none of the custom- 
ers sitting and staring into their mugs were conversing with the oth- 
ers, yet they were all talking a blue streak. I listened more closely and 
began to make out the words. There were fewer words than speakers 
as these last were all repeating, with only slight variations, the same 
string of Russian obscenities. As the beer in their mugs grew less, 
their red faces and bloodshot eyes grew more and more furious, so 
that the air’s every pore seemed to burst with their vile abuse. Faces 
and eyes all looked past one another, no one was angry at anyone 
else; only the leaves of an artificial palm trembled nervously beneath 
the hail of invective. Unable to make head or tail of what was going 
on, I beckoned to a waiter and asked him to explain. He gave me a 
lazy smile and said, “Vendors.” 

“What of it?” 

“Here’s what: for six days you put up with everything from buy- 
ers—not a moment's peace for you or your ware. They grab it, grab it 
again, ask, ask again, not that, no this, you take it out, put it away, 
measure it, measure it again, and hold your tongue. You suffer in si- 
lence for six days, but on the seventh. ...” 

Brushing a peapod off a table with his dishcloth, the waiter went 
back to the counter. 

I smiled: so then these people were giving back to the air—on 
their one day of rest—everything they had taken in through their 
eyes and ears during the long workweek. 
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Yes, I smiled, not at the crude curses sounding all around me, but 
at the dim memory they evoked: I recalled the postilion’s horn—I 
dare say you have not forgotten it—that amazing horn in which, like 
a snail in its shell, the tunes had frozen up so as to come out of their 
own accord when the warmth and spring returned. But curses have 
better luck than tunes: in the poet’s calendar, alas, there are no Sun- 
days, and even if he manages not to freeze on the road, his heart is 
still frostbitten. Thus I, a conditional corpse in a beerhouse, sat mus- 
ing on conditional reflexes. 


IO 


From the back of the hall, from last row to first, diving down and 
darting up from behind shoulders, came a scrap of paper folded in 
four; on reaching the lectern, it put a momentary stop to the speech. 

“I have received a note!” Munchausen beamed, brandishing the 


missive. 


A female hand asks about the woman’s position in Soviet society, 
about her rights in love and marriage. I had not intended to broach 
this matter, but as you insist, here it is in a nutshell: the attitude to- 
ward women in the former Russia has radically improved: those dis- 
harmonious creatures, “long of hair, but short of brain,” have at last 
won the right to have their hair short too. 

As for any practical study of love and marriage, my two hundred 
years absolve me somewhat of the duty to report on this point. How- 
ever, wishing to be entirely conscientious and remembering that cu- 
riosity may pass for passion, I did attempt a mild flirtation with a 
pair of charming eyes. Walking down the street one day, I saw ahead 
of mea sylphlike girl leading a little boy by the hand. “His nurse, no 
doubt,” thought I. Catching her up, I glanced under the brim of her 
hat. She turned away, embarrassed, but just then the child’s red bal- 
loon on a string slipped out of her fingers, floating up past windows 
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toward the rooftops. In a twinkling, I had shinnied up a drainpipe 
in pursuit. There I was, running over the rattling sheets of tin, when 
a gust of wind swept the errant balloon to a neighboring roof. I bent 
my knees and jumped from this house to that: the string was in 
hand. Pushing off from the roof ledge, I floated gently down with 
my red balloon to the feet of the astonished girl and open-mouthed 
little boy. After that, everything took its natural course: her eyes in- 
vited me to call on them. Inwardly I was already crowing, but then a 
silly mix-up spoiled everything. Wishing to hasten success, I stopped 
at a shop on the way. In Moscow, under one and the same signboard, 
they sell: fresh-cut flowers and horseflesh, bloodsucking leeches and 
tinned meat, and so on and so forth. The black letters on the blue 
rectangle above this particular shop read: CONFECTIONARY and 
COFFINS. I asked for one of the larger boxes of chocolates, but must 
have pointed inexactly. They handed me a large oblong box wrapped 
in elegant paper and tied up with pink ribbon. With pounding heart 
I knocked at the door of my temptress. On seeing my present, her 
eyes lit up—all was going marvelously well. When I sensed I was 
halfway from gazes to kisses, I pulled off the ribbon, then she, with 
the smile of one who loves sweets, undid the paper—and we both 
reeled back against the sofa: out of the crackling wrappings came— 
dark blue with a white border—a baby’s coffin. The train to Happi- 
ness whistled—and raced past. Oh, how steep and narrow are those 
confounded Moscow stairwells! 

Yes, I am not afraid to be frank, so I will tell you that men with 
imagination have nothing to do in love. A grandmaster, after all, can 
play a game of chess without looking at the board; and as for ro- 
mance, better to love without looking at the woman. Just think! 
Who has success with the ladies? To this day I cannot forget the 
somewhat pimply visage of a certain archivist from Hanover, 
who, having fiddled his whole life with the ribbons of archival fold- 
ers, learned to undo them so quickly that, by transposing this light- 
fingeredness, he became, so he claimed, irresistible. Before they 
could say “yes” or “no,” this archivist liked to brag, their ribbons had 
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all been undone. I tend to think that not all his words were mere 
boasting. 

At any rate, I abandoned the practice of love and thereafter con- 
fined myself to a theoretical acquaintance with this problem. Piles 
of Soviet belles lettres led me to extremely pleasing conclusions and 
prognoses: while Soviet newspapers harp on the implacable hatred 
of one class for another, their novels extol only the love of the Chek- 
ist for the beautiful White Guard girl, of the Red female partisan for 
the White officer, the laborer for the lady aristocrat, the detitled 
prince or count for the simple black-earth peasant girl. That is why 
we, trusting in the old realistic traditions of Russian literature, may 
confidently expect all that has been driven in with a hammer to be 
cut down by a sickle... moon: sooner or later the nightingale will 
outwarble the factory whistle. So it always was, so it will always be: 
antitheses will always trail after theses, but let them marry—and 
their old friend synthesis will be there like a shot. 

Opinions on this score are still up in the air; they have not had 
time to settle down and take hold. Some people champion the slo- 
gan EVERYONE INTO THE STREETS for love, while others will 
fight tooth and nail to keep the home fires burning. Titian’s Amor 
Sacro and Amor Profano, shown sitting peaceably either side of a 
well, have suddenly grabbed each other by the hair, the better to 
push each other down that well. 

Without entering the realm of speculation, one must neverthe- 
less note that a great start has been made in the business of reorga- 
nizing love. “A great start is worth more than money,” as one girl, 
deflowered five minutes before, said when the agreed-upon sum was 
not paid her. I do not believe that laws invented by jurists can fight 
the laws of nature. The great methodologist Francis Bacon defined 
the experiment thus: “We merely increase or decrease the distance 
between bodies—nature does the rest.” If one considers that living 
conditions in the country from which I have just returned will not 
permit of any further decrease in distances, then. ... But allow me to 
return to my paper. 
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II 


Restoration of the Soviet economy has begun slowly, imperceptibly, 
exactly like their northern spring, which scarcely manages to push 
new leaf buds through the bare icy skin of branches. If I remember 
correctly, it all began with the beams that people began casting out 
of each other’s eyes. In the past they had been loath to notice even 
the motes, but necessity makes us sharp-sighted: soon the supply of 
beams hauled out of people’s pupils was such that one could set 
about building. On the city outskirts, now here, now there, log huts 
began to appear, residential cooperatives sprang up, and overall 
things began to improve. 

Saplings were planted along the boulevards (of the old trees there 
remained only stumps) and made to grow quickly by a simple, but 
ingenious means: to each little tree they attached one end of a rope; 
the other end was attached to a pulley, and the tree was pulled up 
until it reached the prewar height. Within a few weeks, the bare 
boulevards were thick with shade trees and arrayed as of yore. 

Quantities of posters placarded on all the walls and fences edified 
passersby with bits of practical advice, such as SINCE A FISH ROTS 
FROM THE HEAD DOWN, EAT IT FROM THE TAIL UP or SAVE 
YOUR SOLES, WALK ON YOUR HANDS. I cannot remember them 
all. Competing with the posters were playbills announcing extrava- 
gant productions and popular entertainments. Swept up in this 
wave, I could not remain a passive spectator and proposed various 
projects of my own design. Thus it was that I, while consultant to a 
Moscow theater director, advised him to stage Gogol’s Inspector 
General on my grand scale, so to speak, in a Munchausenian manner 
that would turn everything upside down, beginning with the title. 

The play, as we envisaged it, would be called Thirty Thousand 
Messengers: the main plot would shift from the individual to the 
masses; the main characters would be the poor souls who slaved as 
messengers for that cruel exploiter, the Petersburg minister Khlesta- 
kov. He drives them hard, causing packages to rain down on their 
heads until one day they organize, decide to strike, and stop deliver- 
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ing. Meanwhile, Khlestakov is making love to the beautiful wife of 
either a cabinet governor or kitchen gardener, I forget which. He 
sends her a letter by the first messenger fixing a rendezvous for that 
evening in the kitchen garden (as is the custom in Russia); but the 
striking messenger does not deliver the letter. Khlestakov waits all 
night in the garden, then returns, rather nettled, to his ministry and 
sends a second letter to the same effect to the same address by the 
second messenger. With the same result. The second, the third, the 
thousandth, the thousand and first all fail him. Khlestakov waits 
every night in the kitchen garden for three long years without result, 
but also without abandoning hope of winning the heart of his stand- 
offish lady love. He grows old and thin, but goes doggedly on send- 
ing her letters by messenger: the 1,450th, the 1,451st, the 2,00oth. In 
scene after scene. A seasoned skirt-chaser abhors foot-dragging in 
love. He puts all work aside and every day he writes not one, but ten, 
twenty, a hundred letters, unaware that they are all being taken to 
the strike committee. Meanwhile, the gardener’s wife, who is not at 
all standoffish, has waited these many years for even a line from her 
heart’s desire; her kitchen garden is choked with weeds and over- 
grown with thistles. But now, from among the strikers, there 
emerges a lone strikebreaker: this is the last messenger, the thirty 
thousandth, who, unable to bear the strain of the strike any longer, 
delivers Khlestakov’s letter to the addressee. 

Following this event, Khlestakov runs as fast as his feet will carry 
him to meet the gardener’s wife: at long last! But the strikers, too, 
are not napping: they track down the strikebreaker only to discover 
that letter No. 30,000 has slipped through their fingers. Now they 
tear open the twenty-nine thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine 
undelivered letters. Imagine the effect of this scene! Envelopes flying 
everywhere, thirty thousand white squares falling on spectators’ 
heads! A chorus of furious voices—a collective recitation—reads 
thirty thousand nearly identical texts aloud, roaring so the walls and 
ceiling shake: “Come to the kitchen garden!” Then all thirty thou- 
sand descend in orderly ranks on the kitchen garden so as to do away 
with the minister-seducer. The couple is discovered whispering by 
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the wattle fence. The two try to flee, but from all sides stride mes- 
sengers—messengers—messengers. The night is now white as day 
with the thirty thousand envelopes being waved in Khlestakov’s 
face. His life is hanging by a thread. The selfless gardener’s wife cries 
that she is ready to give herself to all thirty thousand, if only to save 
her one and only. This embarrasses the messengers, who want to 
hide inside their envelopes. Then a repentant Khlestakov publicly 
confesses that he is not the minister they take him for, but a com- 
mon titular counselor, working class like all the rest. Reconciliation. 
Every one of the thirty thousand holds a spade in his hand; to strains 
of the folk song “Don’t Lead Me Up the Garden Path,” their spades 
strike the earth, disenthistling the thistle-choked garden. Crimson 
streaks of sunrise. Wiping the sweat from his laborious brow, 
Khlestakov reaches toward the new day: “The scales have fallen from 
my eyes.” After the scales, the curtain too falls. How about that? Eh? 

Rehearsals had already begun when we ran up against an unex- 
pected obstacle: to play the thirty thousand messengers we had en- 
gaged two military divisions from districts near Moscow. But the 
authorities, fearing a coup no doubt, balked at bringing so many 
troops into the capital. I left soon after, having asked the director, 
should my staging ever come to fruition, not to reveal my real name 
on the playbill. I think he will not break his promise. 

During my stay in Moscow I tried not to miss a single scientific or 
scholarly lecture. The general economic revival has had a most be- 
neficent effect on the pace of scientific research and experimenta- 
tion. With your permission, ladies and gentlemen, I shall now 
summarize the last two lectures it was my good fortune to attend. 

The first was devoted to proto-rhyme: the lecturer, an esteemed 
academician who had devoted his life to the study of Slavic etymolo- 
gies, had gone in search of the first rhyme ever heard in Old Russian. 
Years and years of work had taken him back to the ninth century: it 
appeared that the inventor of rhyme was Saint Vladimir, who 
rhymed the words “think” and “drink.” From this proto-rhyme, 
which grew gradually more complex, sprang all of Russian versifica- 
tion. But take away its “drink,” said the silver-tongued lecturer, and 
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it would have nothing with which to rhyme its “think,” its now- 
trembling base would leave all its superstructures wobbling, and its 
house of books no more stable than one of cards. In conclusion, he 
suggested revising the terminology and classifying poetry not as 
“lyric” and “epic,” as in the past, but as “home-distilled” and “puri- 
fied.” 

The second lecture was part of a series organized by the Institu- 
tion of Leveling Psyches (ILP). The title alone—“Either Side of the 
Part”—intrigued me. A respected physiologist would present ILP 
studies in the electrification of thought. A group of ILP scientists 
had proven that nervous currents, which arise in the brain like elec- 
trical currents, travel only over the surface of the brain’s hemi- 
spheres, the two poles of electro-thought. From there it was technical 
child’s play to raise a person’s consciousness by two or three more 
centimeters so as to localize it on the surface of the cranium, at 
which point a part made from forehead to nape could comb thought 
processes to the left or to the right, depending. I need hardly explain 
to you that, in this bold experiment, strands of hair replaced the 
wires that radio thought into space. 

After a brief theoretical summary, the physiologist proceeded to 
the demonstrations. A man in a brass helmet pulled down around 
his ears was led up onto the stage. The helmet was removed to reveal 
a neat straight part and hair so smooth it seemed to have been ironed 
into the man’s skull—from right to left and from left to right. The 
physiologist picked up a glass wand and brought it to the man’s left 
hemisphere. 

“The idea of ‘the State’ is localized in this subject just here, at the 
end of this strand of hair to the left of the part. A red dot marks the 
spot. I invite those of you who are nearsighted to come forward and 
see for yourselves. Now watch: I shall press ‘the State.’” 

The tip of the glass wand poked the red dot: a spark flashed from 
the right side of the part to the left, the subject’s jaws unclenched 
and out came “The State is organized violence....” The hand with 
the wand jerked back; the jaws, teeth grinding, snapped shut. The 
physiologist signaled to his assistant. 
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“Part his hair on the left. Good. Now, as you can see, the red dot 
is on the right side of the part. Contact!” 

Again the glass wand poked the dot, a spark flashed from left to 
right, the jaws flew open and “The state is a necessary stage on the 
way tO....” 

“Better hold your tongue,” the physiologist waved his wand. 

The jaws clamped shut, and the subject was replaced with an- 
other. This one had a disheveled rebellious look. Four ILP guards 
barely managed to maneuver him up onto the stage. His hair stood 
on end, spitting sparks with a dry crackle, while his convulsively 
twisting mouth was gagged with a gag. 

“Switch on the words,” the physiologist gave the command. 

The gag was removed, and out gushed words eliciting a soft 
murmur among the many-headed audience—“counterrevolution,” 


» 6 


“White ideology,” “one hundred percent bourgeois,” “the revolution 


is in danger’—until someone jumped up and shouted, “For that you 
should be shot!” 

The physiologist held out both hands, calming the audience. 

“Citizens, come to order! I ask that you not interrupt the experi- 
ment. Switch on the shaver!” 

The assistant dashed to the instrument panel—and suddenly an 
ordinary electric hair shaver (but with long handles sheathed in 
glass) was gliding over the subject’s skull, rapidly shearing off his 
thoughts. With every pass of the metal teeth over the top of the 
counterrevolutionary’s head, his vocabulary became smaller, duller, 
more confused. When the shaver had completed its task, a guard 
began sweeping up the shorn-off worldview. The subject’s arms hung 
limp as whips, but his doleful tongue, like the wooden rattle around 
a cow’s neck, kept knocking out just two words: “freedom speech— 
speech freedom—freedom speech—freedo—” 

With a look of concern, the physiologist set about inspecting the 
subject’s shaved head. Suddenly his face brightened. He pointed a 
stubby finger at the patient’s crown. 

“Here are two last hairs.” He grinned at the audience and, squeez- 
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ing two square fingernails to an invisible something, yanked. “There! 
Clean as a whistle. And not a peep!” 

The physiologist blew on his fingers and went back to the lectern. 
The guard, who had finished sweeping up, was about to dispose of 
the mental rubbish. But just then, from the back rows, came a soft 
sound: either a yawn, or a muffled sob. After a long pause, the be- 
spectacled physiologist cast a stern look around the now hushed 
rows and said, “Remain calm. Let’s remember the Russian saying: 
Having cut off the hair, one does not cry over the head.” 


I2 


If you have never been to a May Day parade in Moscow, you have 
never seen a public celebration. Come May, all windows are flung 
wide; red flags ripple in the spring puddles, mingling with the reflec- 
tions of white clouds; from street to street drums beat, one hears the 
steady tread of columns as million-legged streams eddy across Red 
Square so as to cascade down to the vernally rushing Moscow River, 
free of ice and overflowing its banks. Trumpets hurl into the air 
“The Internationale,” red standards fidget in the wind like gigantic 
cockscombs as the skyward beaks of bayonets sway past the review- 
ing stands. Squeezed in among the crowd, I observed at length this 
Celebration crying its battle cries, fluttering its red plumage of ban- 
ners and ribbons, its gigantic trihedral beak ready to peck out all the 
stars in the sky like grains of millet so as to throw back fistfuls of 
ruby-red pentagonals, its wings spread from pole to pole ready to fly, 
a celebration full of fury that suddenly brought to mind a legend I 
had found not long before in a Moscow library, but instantly forgot- 
ten in the press of days and doings. Now I began to recall this legend 
about a Frenchman who traveled to Moscow in 1761 so as to.... But 
just then, for the thousandth time, brass trumpets screamed “The 
Internationale,” the crowd reeled, someone trod on my toes, and I 
lost the thread. 
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Only toward evening did the celebration begin to fall off, like a 
cherry blossom in the wind. The walls still glowed with zigzags of 
lights, but the crowds had thinned away; then the windows closed 
their glass eyelids, the lights went out, and I alone strode down a 
deserted street trying to recollect the details of a half-forgotten 
legend. Little by little it all came back to me, down to the title page 
with its bold: THE DEVILIN A DROSHKY. 

In 1761, so the legend went, a Frenchman traveled all the way to 
Moscow for the purpose of finding a certain person of the greatest 
importance to him, but along the way he lost the address and only 
dimly remembered that this person lived by the Church of Little 
Nikola on Rooster Legs. On arriving in Moscow, the Frenchman 
hired a carriage and bid the driver take him to Nikola on Rooster 
Legs. The driver shook his head and said he knew no such church: 
there was Wet Nikola, Nikola Red Bells, Nikola on Three Hills, but 
as for Nikola on Rooster Legs....Then the visitor bid him proceed 
from crossroad to crossroad that he might ask passersby. The driver 
flourished his whip and started off. The people they met in passing 
recalled different churches, some Nikola in the Pillars or Nikola in 
Pyzhi, others Nikola on Chicken Legs or Nikola in the Carpenters. 
But no one knew Nikola on Rooster Legs. The carriage wheels spun 
on, searching for the lost church. Night fell; horse, driver, and whip 
began to flag—but the insistent Frenchman said he would not get 
down until they had found Rooster Legs. The driver flicked the 
reins, and again the wheel rims rattled through the benighted streets 
of Moscow. In those days the city went early to bed, and only two or 
three passers, stopped by a voice bowling out of the darkness, has- 
tened to say “Don’t know” before ducking inside their doors. The 
sun blazed up, went out, again flared, and again sank into the gloom, 
and still the search went on. The weary nag, now stumbling, could 
barely pull the carriage, the driver swayed sleepily on his box, but the 
stubborn visitor, mangling the unfamiliar words, demanded they 
continue—on and on. Now they stopped at every church, and if it 
were night, the driver would go and knock on the windows next 
door. Sleepy people peered out at the question of Nikola on Rooster 
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Legs, but then the windows slammed shut with a curt “No.” And 
again the spokes spun around their axles in search of the lost church. 
One night the keeper of Little Nikola on Chicken Legs, whose 
crosses tower over a tangle of side streets intersected by two Molcha- 
novkas, heard a bony knock at the window of his lodge. Getting up 
from the stove bench, he saw (the night was moonlit) a shaggy face 
pressed to the pane. “Who’s there?” the keeper called out. “What is 
it?” Through the door he heard a mangled, yet intelligible, “P’tit 
Nikola on Rooster Leg.” The keeper crossed himself in fright, mur- 
muring prayers, while the persevering Frenchman returned to his 
carriage and went on with his search. Soon a legend grew up around 
this strange visitor: people who had come across the mysterious car- 
riage spoke of a devil in a droshky who rode about the nighttime 
streets of Moscow searching for the underground church of Satan, 
whose left heel, as we all know, is a rooster’s. 

Now passersby, on hearing the rattle of the mysterious carriage, 
would dart away into side streets, dodging any encounter or ques- 
tion. And the devil in a droshky would whirl on in vain from cross- 
road to crossroad without ever meeting a single living soul. 

Giving myself up to images from this old legend, I walked along 
the now noiseless streets, treading on shadows and moon blots, until 
chance led me into a long and narrow cul-de-sac. I turned around so 
as to make my way out of the stone sack, but just then, from around 
the bend, came the soft but distinct rattle of approaching wheels. I 
quickened my step in an effort to outpace them. But too late: the 
dilapidated carriage had barred my way. Yes, it was they: the flogged 
nag, through whose panting ribs the moon cast a skeletal weave of 
shadows; the driver holding the reins in his bony hands; and the dim 
silhouette of his passenger peering into the perspective of streets. I 
pressed my back to the wall, trying to hide behind the corner of a 
house. But they had already seen me. A low top hat of a kind long in 
disuse rose up over the passenger’s head and his dead lips moved. But 
I, forestalling the question, shouted at his guttural mutterings: 

“Listen, you, vision, where is your vision? Stop playing the legend. 
You are searching for the church on Rooster Legs. But there are 
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thousands here: knock on any door, and see if it is not so. Don’t you 
see the red cockscombs fluttering over the roofs of their houses, the 
gleaming steel beaks raised up to the sky? Every house (if you credit 
their tales), every idea (if you credit their books) is on rooster legs. 
Only touch it—and all this, feathers bristling, will come rushing 
after and peck us up, with all our millionaires, like so much millet. 
As for your driver, I would urgently advise him to join a union: let it 
exact from you what the man is owed for a hundred and sixty-two 
years. You are an exploiter, and a devil to boot!” 

Incensed, I walked right through the apparition without further 
ado. The day’s events had thoroughly exhausted me. Sleep had long 
awaited my return. Come morning I scarcely managed to untangle 
that clew of reality, dream, and legend. 


13 


What I have reported here to this distinguished gathering is but a 
few meager pennies, shaken out of my mouth as out of the slot of a 
tightly packed coin box. All of Russia is right here, under the crown 
of my head. I would need at least a dozen tomes to contain the entire 
experience of my journey to the Land of the Soviets. 

At any rate, sensing that my coin box was full, I decided it was 
time to give some thought to my return. Few in the USSR manage 
to obtain a passport to travel abroad. The first official to whom I ap- 
plied replied in the tone of the inscription over the gates of Dante’s 
hell: “Not a living soul.” 

But I did not bat an eye. 

“I beg your pardon! How can I be a living soul when I have been 
conditionally shot?” 

I set about procuring the necessary documents and moved my 
case off dead center. After several weeks of bureaucratic hoops, I had 
in my pocket both ticket and pass. 

My last day was at hand. My train would leave a few minutes after 
six. High in the midday sky a July sun was shining: I still had a few 
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hours at my disposal—I decided to devote these to bidding Moscow 
farewell. Setting off at a leisurely pace, I soon reached one of the 
bridges spanning the river and, hanging over the railing, gazed for 
the last time at the waves and foam being swept away by a current 
quick as time. From the silt-covered banks came the long drawly 
croaks (“Kva! Kva!”) of frogs, recalling for the last time the legend of 
how that astonishing city was built (the beginning of this legend you 
may read in the famous history by Zabelin) in a bygone age when in 
place of houses there were hummocks, in place of squares slimy bogs, 
in place of people frogs, and Tsarevich Mos came from heaven knows 
where and wooed heaven knows why Tsarevna Kva. They built a mar- 
ital house amidst the bogs and marshes and celebrated their wed- 
ding. But as soon as Mos and Kva were left alone, Kva heard someone 
calling her. “Go,” said she to her husband, who would sooner be with 
his wife than away from her. “See who is calling me.” Vexed as he was, 
Mos went out and saw sitting on a hammock a toad: “Kva! Kva!” 
Mos shooed the toad away, but as soon as he returned to his wife, 
someone from another hummock began calling her by name. Again 
his wife said, “Go and find out.” Mos grew angry and commanded a 
marital house to be built in another place. But there too, as soon as 
he was alone with his young wife, the calls came on all hands and all 
hummocks, distracting Tsarina Kva from her husband. Tsarina Kva 
began to cry and asked that a house be built in a third place. And 
then a fourth, and a fifth, and a thirty-third. The axes pounded and 
pounded, and house after house grew up; where there had been 
hummocks, now there were roofs; where there had been lakes, now 
there were squares; where there had been marshes and bogs full of 
croaking frogs, now there was a big city full of people who spoke a 
pure local dialect of the purest Russian. And now no one could pre- 
vent Mos and Kya from being joined, even in name: “Moskva.”* 
Tearing myself away from the railing, I set off again at the same 
leisurely pace down the familiar streets. A gust of wind overturned 
the tray of a little boy selling fruit jellies; he scrabbled about in the 


*Moscow. (Russian) 
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dirt after the scattered sweets, rinsed them in the nearest puddle, 
and replaced them neatly on the tray. I walked on. A familiar 
wooden fence swam into view. Scrawled across the top board, warm- 
ing their rust-colored letters in the sun, were the words HANGING 
BY A THREAD. For a second I slowed my step and tried to picture 
the meaning of that phrase. Then, with a feeling of resignation, I 
again walked past and on. 

Slumped against a playbill pillar, an accordion slung between his 
jumping elbows, a drunk was singing: “Eh, little apple with leaves 
either side, I’d surely love you, but fear the great divide.” Suddenly 
the pillar turned, dropping singer and song on the ground. Onward. 

Floating toward me was an enormous square: in the center of the 
square, with five crosses raised up to the sky, stood a cathedral; next 
to the huge cathedral stood the high marble pedestal of a statue evi- 
dently knocked down by the revolution. I must confess I have never 
been able to let an empty pedestal pass. The incompleteness, the un- 
finishedness always irritates me. So it was now: I quickly scrambled 
up onto the marble base and assumed an attitude of serenity, full of 
dignity and grandeur. Passing by below was a street photographer. I 
had only to throw him a silver coin for his head to dive under his 
dark cloth. Standing with hand outstretched to the sinking sun, I 
could see a crowd gathering to watch with oohs and aahs this im- 
pressive tableau. But the screen will convey this more quickly and 
convincingly. There. (Thunderous applause greeted the tableau that 
leapt from the magic lantern up onto the flatness of the screen. 
Munchausen bowed, then motioned for silence.) 

I would not like, ladies and gentlemen, for this to be taken as a 
hint. But in returning to my story, I must tell you that the Musco- 
vites thronging the square around my statue responded to me ex- 
actly as you have, here in this hall: their clapping, their shouts of 
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“Come back soon,” “Don’t go!” and “Why are you leaving us?” pre- 
vented me climbing down from my pedestal. What’s more, the pho- 
tographer made a very long exposure. So it should not strike you as 
strange that I was late for my train: it pulled out right in front of my 


nose, leaving me alone with ticket in hand, on the empty platform. 
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My situation turned out to be extremely serious. The problem 
was that trains left Moscow for the border (left, that is, during the 
time of which I speak) not more than once a month. This would 
ruin all my plans. Worse still, it would prevent me honoring prom- 
ises I had given my contractors in the West, thus making me, Baron 
Munchausen (strange even to think, much more to say aloud), a liar 
and a cheat who goes back on his word. 

But I had no choice. I returned to the city and spent the whole 
night sitting on a bench on Strastnoi Boulevard considering what to 
do. In the meantime, time was stretching seconds into minutes, and 
minutes into hours. The date stamped on my ticket was now yester- 
day’s, and suddenly I had a thought: Why not try to find yesterday? 

I set off directly for a newspaper office and poked through the 
little window where they accept such notices this text: “LOST: Yes- 
terday. If found, please return for a substantial reward to...” and 
so on. 

“Fine, in a couple of days.” 

“Excuse me,” I sputtered, “in a couple of days yesterday will not 
be yesterday, but, how do you call it?” 

“Three times yesterday,” the little window replied. But then the 
man behind me in line advised, “Write ‘four times yesterday.’ To be 
on the safe side. They won’t print it before then.” 

“But how can I do that?” Now I was completely confused. “I 
don’t need three times yesterday or nine times yesterday, I need plain 
yesterday and I am telling you this in plain Russian—” 

“Well, if you must have plain yesterday,” the little window shot 
back, “you should have placed your notice on the third. That’s the 
rule.” 

“But how—” I nearly burst out, but knew I would only be wast- 
ing my time. I decided to take a different tack. Turning over in my 
mind the names of institutions and persons to whom I might apply, 
I remembered the Association for the Study of Last Year’s Snow. A 
telephone call, a brief conversation, and soon a horse-drawn cab was 
conveying me to the association’s archives. The cab cut across Mos- 
cow on a diagonal and passed through a city gate. Beyond the city, 
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some distance from the dusty summer road, the red roof of the ar- 
chives loomed, half hidden behind a high stone wall. We drove up to 
the gate. I gave the rusty bellpull a tug. In reply there was a long dead 
hush. Another tug. Through the stone wall I heard slowly approach- 
ing steps. But how strange: the ground under those steps crunched 
and crackled. What could it be? Finally I heard the rusty whine of a 
key, and the hammered-copper gate cracked open. I was dumb- 
struck: July snow. Yes indeed. Inside the high stone wall, having lin- 
gered for several months, was winter. Long icicles depended from 
the bare branches, while the unkempt vegetable patches encircling 
the archives’ dilapidated building were buried under drifts of snow 
and a brittle frozen crust. An old servant, gnarled and wizened, led 
me slowly down a path to the porch through air thick with soft 
white flakes fluttering soundlessly to the ground. I did not ask, for I 
knew: this was last year’s snow. 

The head of the Department of Yesterdays—a bald gentleman, 
eyes glazed with dark blue glass—had been alerted as to my visit, so 
greeted me most cordially. 

“It happens, it happens.” He smiled. “One man lets an instant 
slip by, another his entire life. But apply to us for your diem perdidi* 
and you will find that we, like the biblical Ruth gleaning ears of corn 
dropped by the sickle, gather up all that is reaped and spent. We 
waste nothing: not a single second that has ticked by. Ruth gathers 
up Rus; ha! Here you are—take your yesterday.” 

He handed me a neatly numbered little box the color of cobwebs. 
I opened the lid: inside, swaddled in cotton wool and bristling with 
fidgety second hands, my yesterday tossed sleepily. I did not know 
how to express my thanks. 

The dark blue glasses suggested showing me the Ruth-Rus ar- 
chives, but I, afraid of again losing what I had lost, made my excuses 
and hurried to the door. Flakes of last year’s snow saw me to the gate. 
Completely white, I let myself out. The summer sun melted my 


*Lost day. (Latin) 
tRussia. 
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snowy mantle in a trice and dried my clothes. I sprang into the wait- 
ing cab. 

“To the station!” 

The cabman flicked the reins, and we started off. I somehow 
could not believe in the reality of what had just happened, and al- 
though time is invisible, my eyes kept searching for proof. Then sud- 
denly, glancing at a street clock, I saw the hour hand jerk backward: 
from six to five, from five to four, and so on. A newsboy came bound- 
ing up. 

“Extra! Extra! Read all about it!” 

Touching the cabman’s jacket, I stopped him so as to exchange a 
coin for a paper. With pounding heart I opened the sheet folded in 
four: thank God—printed in plain letters under the nameplate was 
yesterday's date. And on we raced. 

Now I could calmly regard the street streaming away from under 
the wheel rims. There was yesterday’s little boy: yesterday's wind had 
overturned his tray of fruit jellies, and he was again rinsing the 
sweets in a puddle and replacing them on the tray. And there was 
that drunk slumped against a playbill pillar, an accordion between 
his jumping elbows: “Eh, little apple with leaves either side, I’d surely 
love you, but fear the great divide...” I knew that now the pillar 
would turn, dropping singer and song in the dirt. I looked away. In 
essence, that “eternal return” about which Nietzsche theorized de- 
serves if not criticism, then yawns. 

Finally we reached the station. I was again standing on the plat- 
form. There was my train; it backed slowly in and wheezed to a halt. 
For me, a conditional corpse, there was a special boxcar made of 
rough red-painted boards: a storeroom on wheels; in chalk over the 
door: EXTREMELY PERISHABLE PERS.; above the words green 
pine branches. On the gloomy side, but it couldn’t be helped: I pre- 
sented myself for loading. The sliding door shuddered open. Sitting 
in complete darkness, I could hear them sealing my boxcar shut. 

And then...and then two days’ journey in that dark cell—time 
enough to consider all that I had seen and heard, to winnow the 
husk from the grain and come to final conclusions. But with your 
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permission, ladies and gentlemen, all of that for now shall remain 


sealed. I have finished. 


Baron Munchausen made a bow and was about to walk off the stage 
when a standing ovation stopped him. The walls of London’s Royal 
Society had never heard such a racket and roar: thousands of palms 
pounding palms and all mouths shouting one and the same name: 
Munchausen! 


6. THE THEORY OF IMPROBABILITY 


THE BARON was a man fairly inured to the ways of fame. Inas- 
much as fame is made of words, he knew to only half listen to it 
while politely posing for the cameras’ glass eyes, half smiling, half 
answering, extending now three fingers, now four, now two, lest his 
hand swell from all the handshakes. At Mad Bean Cottage his man- 
servant knew to empty the wastepaper basket every two hours since 
letters, telegrams, and radiograms rained down with the persistence 
of the London rain. 

But even his seasoned ability to deal with fame could not save 
Munchausen this time from a certain feeling of weariness and sur- 
feit. Every day certificates poured in from every sort of academy and 
university making him a corresponding member or a doctor of phi- 
losophy; the American Journalists Association elected him their 
president; on the baron’s longish torso there was no longer room for 
more medals, which had to be pinned to places less fitting. From the 
Spanish king he received an exquisite tongue of gold studded with 
diamonds, and from an heir to the Russian throne a bronze medal 
inscribed: FOR SAVING THE PERISHING. 

A committee was formed to collect donations for a statue of Hi- 
eronymus Munchausen; coins rolled in from all parts—and soon a 
London square saw the ceremonial laying of the first stone. 

The baron rarely found time to commune with his old pipe, the 
typewriter keys waited in vain to tap out postprandial aphorisms: 
Munchausen was engaged in work of a more serious and important 
nature. His lecture, which had been picked up by newspapers around 
the world, was fast growing into a book over which he labored day 
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and night, often refusing food and sleep. True, the occasional re- 
porter who slipped into the house through some keyhole did man- 
age to stop Munchausen’s pen. Invariably civil, he would turn an 
angry face on the truckling interloper: 

“Ten seconds. My stopwatch has started. I am counting: one, 
tweewes 
The flummoxed reporter would throw out the first question that 
came to mind, such as: “Of what sections should an authoritative 
newspaper consist?” 

In a sixth ofa second came the reply: “Of two: the formal and the 
fawning. Eight, nine, ten. It has been a pleasure.” 

Standing on the sidewalk, the reporter would read and reread the 
scrawled line, not knowing what to do with it. 

Indeed, as even habitués of Mad Bean Cottage had begun to no- 
tice, the baron was not his genial self. At the same time, his behavior 
betrayed certain oddnesses that no one had noticed before. 

The first oddness made itself known on that memorable day 
when the baron’s three-cornered hat, threadbare waistcoat, sword, 
and pigtail were borne triumphantly through the streets of London 
on cushions of gold brocade to the strains of thundering orchestras 
and singing clergy. The parade, which began at Guildhall, was sup- 
posed to pass by Munchausen’s house then swing around toward 
Westminster Abbey under whose arches, beside the holiest relics of 
old England, the baron’s sword, waistcoat, and tricorne would be 
laid to immortal rest. 

Friends had conspired to keep all preparations for this festivity a 
secret from Munchausen. These same friends (including the Bishop 
of Northumberland) had been happily anticipating the effect of 
their magnificent surprise on the very kind and obliging baron. But 
a cruel disappointment was in store: upon hearing the clamor of the 
approaching procession and singing clergy, Munchausen padded to 
the window in his slippers and looked out, trying to understand 
what was the matter. Below, he saw floating slowly by, among the 
swaying crowd, cushions of brocade, and on those cushions—what 
the devil!—his own waistcoat, pigtail, sword, and tricorne. The 
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crowd’s joyful roar soared up to greet the baron, but he, taking a step 
back, turned around and saw the Bishop of Northumberland, who 
had just tiptoed into the room. 

“Where are they going?” the baron asked hoarsely. 

Beaming and rubbing his hands together, the bishop replied, “To 
the shrines of Westminster. Indeed, not every king—” 

But now there occurred something unexpected, unbecoming, 
and unforeseen by ceremonial etiquette. Turning suddenly purple, 
Munchausen removed his right slipper and flung it at the exultant 
crowd: the slipper described a parabola then tumbled down among 
the gonfalons and glittering brocades, coming to earth like a missile 
in the middle of an expanding funnel of fast-retreating feet. 

“Perhaps,” the baron bellowed out the window at the now silent 
crowd, “you would also like my chamber pot!” 

Thousands of frightened faces looked up at the open window 
only to see it slam shut. The discomfited bishop slipped out the door. 
The masters of ceremonies bent over backwards trying to restore or- 
der, but since the end of the parade, around a bend in the street, kept 
pressing on the head, the procession continued of its own momen- 
tum. Meanwhile, the choir sang out of tune and off-key, the fussing 
gonfalons pitched this way and that, and the celebration paled and 
soured. 

The evening papers covered the event in cautious language, skirt- 
ing or suppressing the regrettable fact of the unforeseen slipper mis- 
sile. But this oddness in the baron’s behavior was only the first in a 
series that caused Londoners’ souls to run the gamut of emotion: the 
keynote was delight, the mediant bewilderment, the octave indigna- 
tion. 

The procession dispersed, Bayswater Road emptied, and the man 
who had banished delight from a thousand heads paced from corner 
to corner, furiously muttering to himself, then sat down at his desk 
and began crossing out whole paragraphs and pages of his manu- 
script. He had calmed down only a little when he set about his sec- 
ond oddness: two hours after the relics had been settled in 
Westminster, the abbey’s chief custodian received a hand-delivered 
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letter engraved with the von Munchausen coat of arms. In words 
sharp and terse, the letter demanded the immediate return of the 
expropriated waistcoat to its rightful owner. “I sincerely hope,” the 
letter ended, “that the United Kingdom of Great Britain and both 
Indies does not wish to enrich itself by depriving a poor man of his 
everyday clothes.” 

The custodian, utterly perplexed, turned for advice to the vicar, 
the vicar told the father treasurer, the treasurer. ... In a word, Lon- 
don had not yet lit its lamps before the odious words leapt over the 
abbey’s crenellated wall, slid down telephone lines, and rustled in 
instruments, preparing to dive inside the coils of a transatlantic ca- 
ble. The atmosphere was turning tense. Shortly before midnight the 
order came down from on high: “Pursuant to the written request of 
foreign subject Munchausen, revoke all rights and privileges as- 
sumed by relic No.”—there followed a number—“and return said 
relic to the abovenamed foreigner.” 

Next morning not a single reporter dared go near the cottage on 
Bayswater Road, not counting Jim Chilchur, a staffer at a third-rate 
rag to which all doors were closed in perpetuity. Chilchur did not 
have money for the bus, so always began his morning route from 
Oxford Street to Moscow Road earlier than others and covered it on 
foot. Today, as usual, he was striding down the long camber of Bays- 
water Road, glancing at the gates of Kensington Gardens. His head, 
drawn into his shoulders by the morning chill, was solving a math- 
ematical problem: if from the pence saved every day on bus fare one 
subtracted the pence required to amortize one’s falling-apart shoes, 
then by what number of days must one multiply the difference so as 
to obtain the twelve shillings fifty pence needed to buy a new pair of 
gaiters? This was something like Newton’s famous problem involv- 
ing cows in a meadow—the cows graze the grass unceasingly, but 
meanwhile the grass continues to grow—and so engrossed was Chil- 
chur in solving this difficult puzzle that he did not at first notice 
someone’s furtive tug at his right sleeve, putting a stop to his steps 
and numbers. Actually, not someone’s: looking over his shoulder, 


Jim Chilchur saw not a soul, yet someone’s tenacious fingers would 
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not let go of the button on his cuff. Chilchur jerked his hand away, 
and a long green spiral came trailing after, still clinging with its ten- 
drils to his hand, caught as ifin a spring trap. The reporter raised his 
eyes, saw a wall entirely covered with green curlicues, and realized 
that he was standing in front of Mad Bean Cottage. At that same 
instant the front door swung open; an old footman looked out and 
asked amiably, “Are you a reporter?” 

“Ye-es.... Your beans—” 

“The baron will see you.” The footman bowed, opening the door 
wider. 

Jim Chilchur was so stunned by this invitation he failed to notice 
that it had made the mad bean unhook its tendrils. Wobbly legs car- 
ried him up the stairs to a hall: the footman had already opened the 
door to the study where the baron was rising to greet the baffled re- 
porter. An obliging armchair slid up from behind, knocking into 
Chilchur’s knees and forcing him to sit down, while a question fired 
point-blank caused his fingers to jump from pocket to pocket in 
search of pencil and paper. 

“Forgotten your pad?” The baron smiled. “Do not trouble your- 
self: this little notebook will do just as well. You mustn’t thank me. 
A pencil? It has already done its work: asked the questions and an- 
swered them. You see, you wish to know—forgive me, your name... 
pleased to meet you—so then, you wish to know, Mr. Chilchur, why 
Munchausen needs his waistcoat. Isn’t that so? Well, in your hands 
you hold documentary proof that this waistcoat is needed not by me. 
You, no doubt, are in a hurry. So am I.” 

Jim Chilchur dashed out into the street in a state of such joyful 
stupefaction he did not notice the mischievous stirrings in the 
morning wind of the long green tendrils entwining the cottage like 
gossamer snakes. 

A special edition of the venal rag for which Chilchur worked cost 
five pence at ten that morning; by midday people were paying a shil- 
ling; and by two o'clock it could not be had even for half a pound. It 
contained news of the relics—more than enough to draw millions of 


eyes to a sensational “interview” that had turned the matter of the 
y 
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waistcoat inside out, so to speak. Munchausen’s pen, it emerged, had 
been guided not by a desire to wound the British lion, not at all, but 
by a decision to give the prickly five-pointed star a lesson in generos- 
ity. A conditional corpse, he was expressing an access of rather lively 
gratitude by donating his two-hundred-year-old waistcoat to the 
Scientists Welfare Commission of the USSR. “The American Relief 
Administration,” the baron ended the interview by saying, “will not, 
I think, refuse to dispatch my textile for presentation to the very 
poorest of young Russian scientists.” 

This gesture was so magnanimous and Christian (in the best 
sense of the word) that some newspapers refused to believe it. But 
Chilchur’s rag had documentary proof, a photograph of which 
showed the baron’s sloping script and dispelled the last doubts. 
Munchausen’s fame, capital that he had seemed anxious to squan- 
der, suddenly increased, amassing countless round teardrops, which 
clung to eyelashes like tiny zeroes to the oblique stroke signifying %. 
The Daily Mail raved about this ever young heart donating all 
seventy-two beats a minute to the good of humanity. The Times said 
that the very kind Baron Munchausen had revived the image of the 
Dickensian eccentric, who even in his kindly deeds contrives to be a 
bit of a kook. A priest in the Chapel Royal at St. James’s preached a 
sermon about the widow’s mite, while grand Pall Mall, which as we 
know leads to Buckingham Palace, rolled out its asphalt carpet for 
Munchausen: in short, the baron was to be granted an audience 
with the king. But now we come to the third oddness, which.... 
Then again, let’s begin at the beginning. 

Baron Munchausen and Mr. Wilkie Dowly, their armchairs 
drawn together, were conversing in the study of the cottage on Bays- 
water Road. The sun in the windows was shining so uncommonly 
brightly for that city of fogs that even the trumpet emerging from 
the elderly professor’s ear shimmered with giddy glints. 

“In an hour you are to appear—” Dowly made to push back his 
armchair. 

But the baron’s fingers restrained him. 

“One hour is three thousand six hundred tick-tocks on the part 
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of a pendulum clock. Will you not allow me to share with you, Mr. 
Dowly, as an indisputable authority in the field of mathematics, a 
doubt of mine, a thought oscillating between two numbers?” 

The ear trumpet drew nearer the baron, indicating a readiness to 
listen. After a minute’s pause Munchausen went on: 

“I am, of course, a dilettante in mathematics. But I have always 
been extremely interested in the so-called theory of probability, its 
development and practical conclusions, to which many of your pro- 
found and detailed treatises are devoted, my worthy Mr. Dowly. My 
first question is: Does the theory of probability not lead us to a the- 
ory of errors?” 

‘The trumpet nodded: Yes. 

“Then my question is: What if the theory of errors, applied to the 
theory of probability, should declare it an error? I mean to say that 
the symbolic snake biting its own tail may even choke on it—isn’t 
that true?—in which case cause is devoured by effect, and the theory 
of probability turns out to be improbable, if only the theory of errors 
does not turn out to be erroneous.” 

Rippling over Mr. Dowly’s forehead, as over the surface of water 
into which one has thrown a stone, came wrinkles. 

“But permit me, Bernoulli’s theorem—” 

“My meaning precisely. Bernoulli’s idea may be formulated thus: 
The greater the number of trials, the greater the exactness of the cal- 
culated probability. The difference m/n—p becomes indeterminately 
small. That is, as the number of events becomes greater and greater 
than one, the oscillation of the numbers’ pendulum diminishes, the 
thing supposed becomes the thing proven, the theory of probability 
assumes a firm mathematical shape and practical existence: in other 
words, the numbers and the facts coincide. Have I stated his law of 
large numbers correctly?” 

Mr. Dowly bit his lip. “If we exclude your somewhat bizarre ter- 
minology, then I would not object.” 

“Excellent! Now then, the number of ‘events’ or trials has only to 
exceed one for Bernoulli to appear, for his theorem of large numbers 
and the theory of probability to be set in motion. But let the number 
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of events become slightly stooped, become Jess than one, and just as 
surely you will see: Munchausen with his counter-theorem, a law of 
events that never happened, of expectations never fulfilled, wheels 
whirling in the opposite direction, and a theory of improbability go- 
ing full tilt. You have dropped your trumpet, sir. Here you are.” 

But the aged mathematician was already knocking his long black 
aural appendage against the arm of his chair, his words against the 
nonsense. 

“But have you taken into account, my dear Mr. Munchausen, the 
fact that the theory of probability uses whole numbers, assigning 
each event a value of one? Like all dilettantes fighting for mathemat- 
ical symbols, you make them overly abstract; you wish to be more 
mathematical than the mathematician. Substantive reality, which 
consists of actions (mine, yours, whosesoever you like), knows no 
event with a value of less than one. We are real people, in a real 
world: we either act or do not act; events either happen or do not 
happen. I repeat: The theory of probability uses only whole num- 
bers, one and numbers divisible by one.” 

“In that case,” Munchausen enunciated into the appendage now 
returned to his guest’s ear, “in that case, the facts and the numbers 
diverge: they must bow and part ways. You say, ‘Events either hap- 
pen or do not happen.’ Whereas I maintain that events always only 
half happen. You offer me your whole numbers. But what have they, 
those whole numbers, to do with a not-whole being, a so-called per- 
son? People are fractions passing themselves off as ones, raising 
themselves up with words. But a fraction standing on tiptoes is still 
not a whole number, not a one; and the acts of a fraction are all frac- 
tional, all events in the world of the not-whole are not whole. Only 
the goals of the not-whole are whole, and those goals, please note, are 
never achieved because your theory of probability, mumbling some- 
thing about the coincidence of an expected event with an event that 
has happened, is not fit for our world of improbabilities, where the 
expected never comes to pass, where vows say one thing and facts 
another, where life is forever promising to begin tomorrow. Mathe- 
maticians, who denote success with a p and failure with a g, under- 
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stand less about their symbols than the silly cuckoo, which always 
predicts the same thing for everyone: g—gq.”* i 

By now the elderly mathematician, his trumpet fixed on the bar- 
on’s words, was breathing hard through his nose and furiously click- 
ing his false teeth. 

“But if I may say so, sir, you are throwing the world out with our 
numbers. No more, no less. Your...eh-eh... metaphysics, were they 
to become widespread, would turn into an intellectual disaster. You 
cross out all numbers, save zero. But I say: Show greater loyalty to 
existence. A gentleman must recognize reality as real, otherwise 
he...well, I don’t know how to put it.... These walls, you see, these 
streets, London, the ground, the world, are not the ash that I flick 
with the tap of a finger from the tip of my cigar. This is far more seri- 
ous, and I am amazed, sir—” 

“And I am amazed that you can accuse me of disrespect toward 
your houses and walls: after all, it is only my innate courtesy that 
compels me to walk not through them, but past them. Your streets 
are for me as field roads, your palaces and churches as grass over 
which I might easily stride did I not respect the rules that have Lon- 
donized the world: NO PICKING TRADITIONS—IDEAS NOT AL- 
LOWED—KEEP OFF THE HOLIES. Do tell me, my dear Mr. Dowly, 
why legless people should bother bargaining for my seven-leagued 
boots? Far simpler and cheaper would be, before taking even one 
step, to consider those steps.” 

For a minute silence drove a wedge into the conversation, then 
the old professor said, “All this is not without its diverting aspects. 
But no more than that. The walls stand where they stood, the facts 
as well. And even the ash from my cigar has not disappeared; it is 
right here—in this ashtray. You deliberately speak in broad terms, 
my dear Mr. Munchausen, so as to avoid the narrow and cramped 
facts into which your theory of improbability will not possibly fit: 
for the feet of an ichthyosaur, Cinderella’s glass slippers, ha-ha, 
would be, you must agree, a bit tight. Your theory of improbability, 


*In Russian, the Latin letter g is pronounced “koo.” 
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forgive me, rests on metaphors, whereas our theory of probability is 
the result of having worked with material of the most concrete kind. 
Give me even one living example, and I will gladly—” 

“Certainly, from one of your monographs, Mr. Dowly. You write: 
‘If one takes a marble from a box containing only black and white 
ones, then one can predict with a certain percentage of probability 
that that marble will be, say, white, and with complete confidence 
that it will not be red.’ But have you and I in our lives, Mr. Dowly, 
not run up against an extraordinary case when, from a box contain- 
ing only blacks and whites, the hand of history—to the discomfiture 
of all—drew...a red?” 

“More metaphors!” the professor fumed. “But we have gone on 
too long: the hour of your audience is approaching. I fear you will 
not have time to give me even one concrete example, even one im- 
probability, having confined yourself to pure theory.” 

“You never know,” said Munchausen, half rising as his guest un- 
bent his own stiff knees. From below, through the thickness of the 
walls, came the rumble of a motorcar being brought around to the 
front. Also from below came the sound of footsteps climbing the 
stairs, the manservant on his way to say it was time to go. 

“You never know,” Munchausen repeated, merry eyes squinting 
at Dowly. “Tell me, what act on the part of a man due in twenty 
minutes to meet the king would you agree to call the most improb- 
able?” 

“If he were—” Wilkie Dowly was on the point of replying, but 
then the manservant appeared in the doorway. 

“Very well. Tell Johnny I shall be right down. Now then, Mr. 
Dowly. I am all ears. You were saying, ‘If he were...” 

“Why yes. If he (you are speaking, of course, of yourself, sir), if he 
were, at the very hour, or rather minute of his audience, to turn his 
back on the king—” 

“Mr. Dowly”—Munchausen leaned into the ear trumpet’s bell— 
“will you give me your word as a gentleman not to tell a soul about 
the little thing I shall now produce from my vest pocket?” 

“You may rest assured. Not a single soul.” 
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The baron’s moonstone dove into his vest pocket and flashed 
forth: between thumb and forefinger, now nearing Dowly’s fright- 
ened eyes, was the yellow pasteboard of a railway ticket. 

“Be so kind as to check the symbols: the train is at four nineteen, 
the audience is at four twenty. By the way, you know London better 
than I, tell me: Is it possible to walk out onto the platform at Char- 
ing Cross without turning one’s back on Buckingham Palace?” 

“But that would be most imp—” 

“Improbable, you mean to say? My worthy Mr. Dowlly, in order to 
carry out one more plan I shall require one more improbability, one 
on which I am firmly counting. Bring your trumpet a little closer— 
that’s it. And that improbability is this: that the man who has given 
his word shall keep it. Is that not true, sir?” 

Such was the third oddness: Munchausen had managed to dodge 
a swipe of the British lion’s powerful paw. The journey from London 
to Dover is a mere two hours. Then again, how hard could it be for a 
man who had slipped through the five beams of a star to elude five 
claws? 


7. THE HERMIT OF BODENWERDER 


AT FOUR twenty-two the king knit his brows. At four twenty- 
three the palace master of ceremonies rushed to the telephone and 
rang Bayswater Road: the man at Mad Bean Cottage said the baron 
was on his way. The master of ceremonies ordered the clocks turned 
back five minutes and the doors from the private apartments to the 
throne room opened. At four twenty-five the palace walls began to 
shiver with murmurs of “Shocking!” At four thirty the king 
shrugged a furious shoulder and turned on his heel, while the mas- 
ter of ceremonies, catching the monarch’s gaze, announced to the 
courtiers that the audience had been canceled. 

But too late: the king had been made to wait! If punctuality is the 
politeness of kings, then punctuality with respect to kings is a sacred 
duty. Ten centuries of history had crashed down in ten minutes: the 
king had waited. Even the executioners who lopped off the heads of 
English kings did not dare to be a second late; their ax struck on the 
stroke of the old clock in the Tower. And suddenly... some foreign 
chatterbox. A German agent who fraternized with Moscow Bolshe- 
viks. ... Ten cumbrous centuries pitched and plunged, picking up 
gravestones the better to strike, while ten merry minutes, legs dan- 
gling from an hour hand, rapped out: Late—wait—wait. 

The rumor that Munchausen had been abducted on the way 
from his cottage to the palace by a gang of communists was quashed 
within hours. Johnny, the chauffeur, testified that he had driven the 
baron to the station himself for the four nineteen train. The baron’s 
house was searched, but nothing suspicious, save a left slipper miss- 
ing its mate, was found. The venerable Wilkie Dowly, closeted with 
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the baron not half an hour before the lése majesté (maid’s testi- 
mony), was also questioned, but he comported himself like an ac- 
complice. Asked again and again whether he had or had not known, 
he invariably replied, “I gave my word, not a word more.” The theory 
of improbability, as if to celebrate its triumph, put the blameless 
mathematician in prison where he soon died, of either old age or 
chagrin. 

Work on the statue of Baron Hieronymus von Munchausen came, 
of course, to an immediate halt, and in the middle of a vast London 
square, surrounded by whirling wheels and hooting motorcar horns, 
an empty pedestal was left to loom, reminding certain people with 
good memories of Munchausen’s story about his last day in Moscow. 

The British press reacted briskly, if briefly, to the back that had 
shown its shoulder blades to the king; the whole herd of literary slop 
buckets sloshed with this latest scandal, only to slosh the next day 
with the next latest scandal. Jim Chilchur got his new pair of gaiters, 
but that was all: his career was hopelessly lost. Newton’s cows had 
gobbled all the flowers of his hopes along with the algebraic grass. 

Meantime Baron Munchausen, who had reached the Continent, 
was whirling along the weavings of railway filaments like a spider 
whose web has been torn asunder. The policeman on duty that night 
at the corner of Friedrichstrasse and Unter den Linden saw the bar- 
on’s automobile race past in the direction of Alexanderplatz. But by 
noon the next day, when news of the baron’s unexpected arrival had 
spread through the city, the porter at the house on Alexanderplatz 
was replying to all calls: “Come and gone.” 

That same morning a functionary on duty at the ministry had 
received a packet addressed in Munchausen’s familiar hand. The 
functionary gave the packet to his chief. Though this functionary 
was not an indiscreet sort, he still could not resist telling two or 
three people about the strange return address on the envelope: 
“Someplace, Somewhere, Beyond the Seven Seas.” 

A day later a Berlin acquaintance of the baron, returning from 
Hanover to the capital, saw what he took to be Munchausen’s face in 
the window of a westbound train stopped at an intermediate station. 
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The Berliner raised his bowler hat, but then the windows opposite 
floated past, and the bowler, unacknowledged, returned in a bewil- 
dered zigzag to its owner’s temples. 

Several months passed. The fields had been close shorn. The sum- 
mer dust had been pinned to the earth by the rains. And the flocks 
of cranes that not long ago had cut across the sky from south to 
north like crooked boomerangs had now fallen back—closing the 
circle—to the south. The name of the mysteriously disappeared 
baron made a great stir at first, then less of one, before fading away 
altogether. Fame is like a sound thrown at the mountains: a succes- 
sion of echoes, pauses more and more prolonged, a last dull distant 
reverberation—and again the stony silence pressing its gigantic crags 
of ears to some new sound. Munchausen’s admirers and venerators 
were now veneratingand worshiping someone else. His friends. ... But 
didn’t the great Stagirite say, “My friends, there is no friendship in 
this world!” One should note that he could complain of this state of 
affairs only to... his friends. This psychological antinomy is men- 
tioned here only so that the reader will not be surprised on learning 
that one autumn morning the poet Ernst Unding received a letter 
signed: “Munchausen.” ! 

Unding’s fingers trembled slightly as he reread the scant lines 
brought him by the narrow sealed envelope. The baron begged the 
poet not to refuse him “a last meeting with a last person.” There fol- 
lowed an address that, the baron suggested, the poet should memo- 
rize and then destroy. 

Unding might well have mistrusted the words from the narrow 
envelope: he still remembered the empty station platform and the 
trains going past. But as it happens, he counted his marks earned 
working for Veritas and left Berlin that same evening on a train 
bound for Hanover. 

As instructed by the letter, Unding, who had thrashed about all 
night on the car’s hard bunk, alighted two or three stations before 
Hanover. The little village was still asleep; only its roosters, in eager 
rivalry, were calling out the dawn. Upon reaching the last house— 
again he had to refer to the letter—he must stop, knock, and ask for 
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Michael Heinz. In response to his knock, a man’s head poked out. 
On hearing the name, he asked no more questions and said, “All 
right. I’m coming.” 

Then from the fenced-in yard came the sound of hooves and 
wheels. A minute later the gates creaked open—a country convey- 
ance trundled out onto the road and proffered its iron footboard to 
the visitor. 

The first streak of daybreak was etched on the horizon. Michael 
jogged the horses; splashing through pools, the wheels proceeded at 
right angles to the dawn. Unding fumbled in his side pocket and 
felt—next to the envelope’s prickly corners—a notebook folded in 
half. He smiled self-consciously, but proudly, as poets will when 
asked to read their verses. The road ran on through bare fields, then 
swept up over a hill. The rising sun dazzled Unding’s eyes: looking 
away to the left, he saw a rank of four-armed windmills waving hos- 
pitably, but Michael tugged the right rein and the carriage, turning 
its rear wheels to the windmills, jounced down a side road toward 
the blue-gray shimmer of a pond. A bridge clattered under the wheel 
rims, a stagger of ducks started quacking and scattered before the 
hooves, and Michael, gesturing with his long whip toward two or 
three yellow-tile roofs visible above the double embrace of trees and 
stone coping, said: “Bodenwerder.” 

‘The gates stood wide to welcome Unding. Trudging toward him 
down the park’s main avenue, gripping a walking stick and dragging 
one leg, came an old, hunched steward. Bowing low, he invited Und- 
ing to follow him: 

“The baron is unwell. He is waiting for you in the library.” 

Barely containing his impatience, the poet restrained his muscles 
and adjusted his pace to the old man’s dilatory hobble. They ad- 
vanced beneath a fantastic weave of branches. The trees stood close 
together, carpeting the morning avenue with long black shadows. 
Finally, steward and guest reached the stone steps leading to the 
house. While the steward hunted for the keys, Unding glanced at 
the ancient façade, now cracked and sagging: either side of the door, 
in Gothic letters of gray-yellow stucco half effaced by the rains, were 
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mottos. On the right: BUY NEITHER RED NOR WHITE; SAY NEI- 
THER YES NOR NO. On the left: THE MAN WHO BUILT ME IS 
NOT ALIVE; THE MAN WHO LIVES IN MEIS AWAITED BY THE 
NOT-LIVING. 

The floorboards, creaking underfoot, led them past a whimsical 
forest of deer antlers growing out of one wall in branching horizon- 
tals. Over a tangled arabesque of carpets, guest and steward plodded 
past a series of darkened portraits dimly lighted by narrow windows. 
Finally, a spiral staircase quickly set the poet’s steps spinning, up to 
the musty smell of moldering books: Unding found himself in a 
long and dusky chamber with a lancet window at the far end. The 
walls were crowded with cabinets and shelves; one sensed that one 
had only to take away the books stacked up to the ceiling, and it, 
deprived of those supports, would sink down, flattening as it went: 
worktable, armchairs and those in them. 

But at the moment the armchairs were empty: sitting back on his 
heels, Munchausen was arranging some little white squares on the 
floor. Absorbed in his work, the skirts of his old dressing gown graz- 
ing the carpet, he did not hear Unding’s footsteps. The poet came 
closer: l 

“My dear baron, what are you doing?” 

Munchausen got quickly to his feet, whisking the little squares 
off his knees; their palms met in a firm and long handshake. 

“Well, well. Here you are at last! You wonder what I am doing? I 
am bidding the alphabet farewell. It is time.” 

Only now did Unding notice that the little squares scattered 
about the carpet’s design were the makings of an ordinary alphabet, 
pieces of pasteboard each emblazoned in black with a Greek letter. 
One of these remained in the baron’s fingers. 

“Do you not find, my good Unding, that omega—its strange 
shape—recalls a bubble on duck feet? Look here a minute.” Munchau- 
sen held the little square out to his guest. “Sadly enough, this is the 
only letter that remains to me of the entire alphabet. I insulted these 
letters, and they deserted me, as mice will desert an untenanted 
house. Indeed. Any schoolchild, by putting these letters together, 
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may learn to join worlds with worlds. But for me these symbols have 
lost all meaning. I must grit my teeth and wait for that slimy bubble 
on duck feet, stepping soundlessly, to steal up from behind and....” 

Munchausen tossed the omega on the table and fell silent. Und- 
ing, unprepared for such a speech, looked in alarm at his host: his 
unshaven cheeks were hollow; an Adam’s apple like a sharp triangle 
gashed the line of his neck; from under the fitful pen stroke of his 
brows, sunk to the bottom of his eye sockets, centuries stared; the 
straw-colored hand curled about his prickly knee had the look of a 
desiccated leaf; even the moonstone on the forefinger had lost its 
lambency and luster. 

For a minute there was silence. Then somewhere by the wall a 
spring wheezed. Guest and host turned toward the sound: a bronze 
cuckoo peeped out from behind the clockface and cried nine times. 
The triangular Adam’s apple stirred. 

“That silly bird pities me,” the baron remarked. “Amusing, isn’t 
it? To my omega it suggests joining its ‘koo’ (4), the letter by which 
mathematicians denote failure (when the actual result does not co- 
incide with the one expected). But I do not need this bird’s gift: I 
long ago left behind that little world where failure goes before suc- 
cess, where joy is in suffering and the resurrection in death itself. 
Cuckoo, keep your g—for it is your only worldly possession, not 
counting the spring that serves you for a soul. No, Unding my friend, 
the clockface wheel, turning its two spokes, must sooner or later run 
against a stone—and crack!” 

“But that’s just it!” The poet half rose. “Our images have con- 
verged, and if you will allow...” 

Unding’s hand slipped into his jacket pocket. But Munchausen’s 
eyes were gazing absently past him, while around his mouth peevish 
creases twitched. The pages of the notebook crackling under the 
poet’s fingers never left their hideaway. Only now did Unding see 
that, to a person bidding the alphabet farewell, all those letters 
forming stanzas and meanings were futile and belated. His palm re- 
turned to the arm of his chair. He understood that the only art re- 
quired of him was the art of listening. 
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A wind ruffled the yellow leaves, tapping the window at times 
with a branch; from under the now silent cuckoo came the pendu- 
lum’s measured clacket. The baron lifted his head: 

“Perhaps you are tired from your journey?” 

“Nort at all.” 

“Well I am tired. Though there has been no journey, save tramp- 
ing about a triangle: Berlin—London—Berlin—Bodenwerder— 
London—Berlin—Bodenwerder. That is all. Perhaps the absence of 
Moscow from my route surprises you?” 

“No, it doesn’t.” 

“Excellent: I knew you would catch my meaning at once. For 
though our views on poetics may differ, we both know this: One 
cannot turn to face one’s T without showing one’s back to one’s ‘not- 
I” And I, of course, would not be Munchausen were I to think of 
looking for Moscow... in Moscow. For people, meaning consists of 
certain realities that they may enter and exit, having left the key with 
the porter. Whereas I have always known only creations: before en- 
tering a house, I must build it. Thus in accepting my assignment to 
the USSR, I received a moral visa for every country in the world, 
except the USSR. And so I set off for my old, quiet Bodenwerder, for 
this place here—for the hush and bookshelves among which I might 
calmly conceive and build my MSSR.* Having slipped away from all 
eyes, I wove myself into a close and muffling cocoon so that then, 
when my hour came, I might break out of it and throw my gaudy 
dust into the air over the gray dust of the earth. But for purposes of 
refining this metaphor, the wings of a bat will better adhere to the 
imagination than those of a butterfly. You of course know the ex- 
periment: into a dark room strung with a string maze arrayed with 
little bells, you release a bat. No matter how the bat swoops about, 
slashing the gloom with its wings, not a single bell tinkles—the 
wings always elude the strings, wise instinct threads their spiral 
flight through the maze, shielding the bat from jolts against not-air. 

“And so I released my imagination into that dark and empty (for 


*Munchausenian (or Mythical) Soviet Socialist Republic. 
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me) fourletterdom: USSR. Swooping about from symbol to symbol, 
its wings seemed not to catch even once on reality; my phantasms 
glided past the facts until there began to appear an imaginary coun- 
try, a world plucked from my own Munchausenian eye, which was, 
in my view, not a whit worse or more lackluster than the world that 
squeezes inside our eyes from without with its rays. 

“I worked with a passion, happily anticipating the effect of my 
swaying tower of inventions, piled one on top of another, when it 
crashed down on the heads of my listeners and readers. Oh, how the 
jaws of London gapers would drop, how they would gawp at the 
green spirals of my beans as I wove their minds into the many- 
colored spirals of my phantasms. 

“Only one circumstance muddled my images and weakened my 
composition: now as always, in preparing to impress my phantasma- 
gorisms on other people’s brains, I had to find the exact slant from 
sublime invention to vulgar lies, the one pitch accessible to eyes in 
blinkers, to turbid sixteen-candlepower thinking, to short-radius 
imaginations. As always, I had to muddy my colors, blunt my sharp 
edges, and prime my canvas with the daily ravings from popular 
newssheets, keeping only my ducks. At any rate, when I had finished 
composing my Russia that little spiral staircase returned me to peo- 
ple. The result of my lectures you know. 

“Again I was surrounded by staring eyes, by ears cocked to catch 
my every word, by palms outstretched for a handshake, a handout 
or an autograph. The long-simmering resentment of an artist forced 
for two hundred years in succession to debase his art rose up in me 
this time with particular violence. When would these solicitous 
beings understand, I wondered, that my existence was no more than 
a courtesy? When would they see, and would they ever, that my 
pure inventions had come into the world for gasps and smiles, not 
blood and dirt? So it always is with you on earth, my dear Unding: 
minor mystifiers, all those Macphersons, Mérimées, and Chatter- 
tons who mix their wine with water, fantasy with fact, are declared 
geniuses, whereas I, a master of pure, unadulterated phantasms, am 
defamed as a frivolous liar and windbag. That’s right. Now you must 
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not contradict me. I know that only children in nurseries believe 
that old fool Munchausen. Then again only children understood 
Christ. Why are you silent? Or do you disdain to argue with a mud- 
dleheaded man muddled in his own muddles? There you have it, the 
earth’s bitter payment: for myriads of words—silence.” 

Unding sought out the baron’s eyes with his own and gently 
stroked the old man’s withered knuckles: the moonstone on the 
hooked forefinger suddenly glinted dully and faintly. Munchausen 
recovered his rapid breath and went on: 

“Forgive an old man. His bile. But now it will be easier for you to 
understand the resentment I felt then and the terrible nervous 
strain. The slightest shock would have been enough. ... Indeed that 
shock was not long in coming. You recollect our conversation in Ber- 
lin when I, pointing to the pegs in my wardrobe—” 

“Predicted,” Unding joined in, “that sooner or later your waist- 
coat, pigtail, and sword would make their way on cushions of bro- 
cade to Westminster Abbey.” 

“Precisely. So you may imagine my amazement when, on opening 
the window one confounded morning, I saw all those castoffs, 
plucked from their pegs and placed on brocade, floating above the 
heads of a huge crowd toward Westminster. For the first time in two 
hundred years I had told the truth. My cheeks flushed with shame 
and my ears were suddenly ringing, as though the bat’s wing had 
caught on a string with its tinkling bell. Ha! My phantasms had 
banged into facts. This shock so took me aback that it was some time 
before I could collect myself. Those fools clamoring in the street un- 
derstood, of course, nothing. It is a wonder their priests did not can- 
onize my slipper and entomb it in their reliquary. 

“I spent the remainder of the day poring over draft pages of my 
book devoted to the USSR. Now, however, it struck me that here 
and there I had sinned against falsehood; I crossed out many lines. 
But having once suspected myself of truthfulness, I could not calm 
down; in every word there seemed to lurk some truth. Toward eve- 
ning I pushed the butchered manuscript aside and sank into uneasy 
reflection: Did this mean that I had fallen ill with the truth? Did 
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this mean that that dreadful and shameful morbus veritatis," leading 
to either martyrdom or madness, had stolen into my brain too? Even 
if this attack were brief and not virulent, all those Pascals, Brunos, 
and Newtons had also begun with trifles, only to suffer thereafter 
from...ugh...acute chronic hypotheses non fingo! 

“After two or three days of hesitating, I made up my mind to 
throw off this muddle of conjecture and doubt: I would compare my 
portrait with the original, the country extracted from the split of my 
pen with the genuine article contained within real borders. I left 
London and returned here, to my seclusion. On the way I stopped 
for only a few hours in Berlin: to liquidate my diplomacy and ensure 
that I would be left in peace. I renounced all my special powers and 
enclosed a letter to my contractors saying that, should they even at- 
tempt to disclose my whereabouts, I would disclose their secrets. 
Now I had no worry: they would not allow me to be found. Indeed, 
the number of curiosity seekers seems to drop every day: my fame, 
like the Munchausen duck, has folded its wings, never to spread 
them again. 

“I then had to auscultate my ailing manuscript and set about its 
treatment. With the help of several intermediaries I entered into a 
correspondence with Moscow; I managed to obtain their books and 
newspapers. Using these I made a comparative study of domestic 
Russia and émigré Russia, whose press and literature we all have at 
hand. Intending to systematically correct my manuscript, I decided 
to deal with those passages where my story and reality ran parallel as 
a musician deals with parallel fifths in a score. 

“Little by little material from Moscow began to arrive and accrue; 
that faraway there flung hundreds of envelopes right here.” Munchau- 
sen pointed to a shadowy corner of the library where stood an an- 
tique escritoire, its back to the book spines, its slender legs bowed, as 
if beneath some onerous burden. “Yes, hundreds of envelopes, every 
one of which, the moment its mouth was torn open, began saying 


*Truth disease. (Latin) 
tI frame no hypotheses. (Latin) 
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such extraordinary things that... but perhaps you think I am exag- 
gerating? Alas, my illness has robbed me of even that joy. See for 
yourself. Now then.” 

With Unding trailing behind, Munchausen crossed over to the 
escritoire and opened its slanting lid. A heap of opened envelopes 
showed white; through their postage-stamp windows peered tiny 
men in Red Army helmets and workers’ blouses. Munchausen’s fin- 
gers rummaged the pile and abstracted a letter at random. Then a 
second and a third, another and another. Inky lines flickered before 
Unding’s eyes. Munchausen’s long fingernail, springing from sheet 
to sheet, entrained the poet’s attention. 

“Now then, this, for example: ‘Genosse* Munchausen, In reply to 
your question about the famine on the Volga, I hasten to reassure 
you: the information contained in your lecture is not so much incor- 
rect as incomplete. The reality, I would venture to say, somewhat 
surpa—’ How do you like that? Or this: ‘Dear Colleague, I did not 
realize that the extinguished Tale of the Unextinguished Moon 
echoed a fact that took place with you on your way from the border 
to Moscow. It is now clear to me that the author of that seasonably 
extinguished tale was misleading readers concerning the source of 
his story and that the whole truth—from beginning to end—be- 
longs to you, and only you. . . . Allow me, as one writer to another—’ 
What fantastic stupidity! I could never have concocted a tale like 
that. Or this: <.. about that empty pedestal, it does exist. Only no 
Munchausen, allow me to report, ever stood on it, although a papier- 
mâché Tsar Alexander did sit on it for three or four days before they 
climbed him down with ropes, and where there was nothing, now 
there’s nothing again, and nobody knows if there’ll be anything else. 
There was an inscription about a “—berator,” I saw it with my own 
eyes, only now, because of the construction, it’s been painted over. 
But do you really doubt—’ and so on. This one is even better.” 
Munchausen’s fingernail skimmed over the lines. “Finished? And 


*Comrade. (German) 
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this. I would never have guessed! No. You must tell me what this 
means: either I have gone mad, or—” i 

Unding just managed to jerk his fingers away—the lid banged 
shut, and the baron’s slippers slapped wrathfully back to his arm- 
chair. The poet turned around to see Munchausen sitting with his 
face hidden in his palms. There was a long pause before the two re- 
turned to words. 

“The books by their émigrés were my undoing. When I sat down 
to concoct my story of Moscow’s bushels and prophet, I did not 
know there were people who could so easily out-Munchausen 
Munchausen and mock that washed-up fibber. I do not envy them, 
but I am sad, as an old tree may be sad when it has lost its leaves and 
is dying, pressed on all sides by lush, young woods. 

“But enough of lyricism. I might have gone on with my revisions, 
but I had had enough. I saw that facts by and large had become phan- 
tasms, and phantasms facts, and the darkness around that laboratory 
bat was tinkling with thousands of little bells; around every shock of 
wing against string, around every word, every pen stroke, was chim- 
ing chuckling air. I hear it still. Both in waking and dreaming hours. 
No, no. I have had my fill. Throw open the darkness and set the bird 
free: why go on torturing it now the experiment is ruined? 

“You, no doubt, are annoyed with me. You wonder why you have 
come hundreds of kilometers to see an old curmudgeon of no use to 
you or to himself, why—” 

“If only you knew, dear teacher, how essential you are to me, you 
would not speak that way!” 

Munchausen righted his ring, about to slip around his withered 
finger, and seemed to smile at some memory. 

“Then again, I did not summon you, my illness did. I would never 
have guessed that one day I would bare my soul like some old trollop 
through the grille of a confessional, that I would allow the truth 
into my speech. Did you know that my favorite book as a child was a 
German collection of marvels and legends ascribed in the Middle 
Ages to a certain Saint Nobody? Wise and good der heilige Niemand 
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was the first saint to whom I addressed my childish prayers. In his 
colorful stories about the nonexistent, everything was different, oth- 
erwise. And when I, a boy of ten, recast his Otherwise and tried to 
acquaint my playfellows and school friends with his mysterious 
country of nonexistences, they called me a liar. In defending Saint 
Nobody, I met not only with jeers, but with fists. However, der hei- 
lige Niemand rewarded me a hundredfold; having taken away one 
world, he gave me a hundred hundred others. People, you see, are 
cheated of their share of the world: they are given only one for all of 
them. The poor souls live shut up always in their one and only world, 
whereas I, in my youth, was given a whole host of worlds—for me 
alone. In my worlds time went more quickly and space was more 
spacious. Lucretius Carus once asked: Ifa slinger stands at the edge 
of the world and shoots a stone, where will it fall: on the boundary 
or beyond the boundary? I answered that question a thousand times, 
for my sling always shot beyond the bounds of the existent. I lived in 
the boundless realm of imagination. To me the debates of philoso- 
phers, grabbing the truth out of each other's hands, resembled a 
fight among beggars over a single coin. Those unfortunate men 
could not do otherwise: if everything is equal to itself, if the past 
cannot be remade, if every object has one objective meaning, and 
thinking is harnessed to cognition, then there is no way out, except 
through the truth. Oh, how silly all those scholars seemed to me, 
those unifiers and fathomers. They were searching for ‘one in many’ 
and not finding it, whereas I could find many in one. They closed 
tight the doors of consciousnesses, whereas I flung them wide to 
nothingness, which is indeed everything. I withdrew from the 
struggle for existence (which makes sense only in a dark and meager 
world where there isn’t enough existence to go around) so as to join 
the struggle for nonexistence: I created not yet created worlds, lighted 
and doused suns, ripped up old orbits, and traced new paths in the 
universe; I did not discover new countries, oh no, I invented them. 
In that complex game of phantasms against facts played on a chess- 
board divided into squares by lines of longitude and latitude, I par- 
ticularly loved that moment (denoted by chess players with a colon) 
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when, having waited my turn, I swept a fact away with a phantasm, 
replaced the existent with the nonexistent. Always and invariably 
my phantasms won—always and invariably, that is, until I chanced 
upon the country about which one cannot lie. 

“Indeed, I found that flat square between black and white waters 
populated with such countless meanings, reconciling in themselves 
so many irreconcilabilities, extending over such impossible dis- 
tances, and advancing such extraordinary facts, that my phantasms 
could only try to catch up. Yes, the Country About Which One 
Cannot Lie! I could never have guessed that that gigantic red queen 
would break through my line of pawns and upset the entire game. I 
remember the queen withstood attacks from almost all my pieces. 
Finally, my heart pounding in triumph, I pounced with a pawn, and 
out she went; but before my lips could break into a smile, I saw that 
my pawn, suddenly colossal and deeply blushing, had turned into 
that just discarded queen. Such things happen only in dreams: 
drawn into this nightmare, I grasped my knight’s bristling mane, 
made a zigzag jump, and again knocked the queen off the board. I 
heard her gigantic crenellations crash to the ground, and then out of 
nowhere, there she was again, her bloody battlements towering over 
the lattice of meridians. I castled and captured her with my rook; 
again came the crash, again the transformation. Enraged, I struck 
that accursed queen an oblique blow with my bishop—in vain! And 
then I saw that my squares were empty and my king was in check, 
whereas the indestructible red queen was where she was, straddling 
the open lines of her star. The moment has come when I have noth- 
ing left with which to make a move: all my phantasms are played out. 
But I do not think of resigning. In this game, given the scale on 
which we conduct it, ifone has nothing left to play, one has one’s self. 
I tried this once before—when I took hold of my pigtail and pulled 
myself out of that hummocky swamp. So then—I will play myself: 
the played-out player cannot do otherwise, and my feet are none too 
firmly planted on the ground. But my chess clock is running out. It 
is time. Please leave me, my friend. If indeed you are my friend.” 


Unding lifted up first his leaden eyelids, then himself. He 
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searched for words of farewell and found none. But having heard the 
baron out, he could not walk away as if he hadn’t heard. He ran his 
eyes around the room: serried ranks of book spines, the clockface 
disk in its bronze rim, the clicked-shut lid of the escritoire, in the 
corner a previously unnoticed rack for Turkish tobacco pipes with 
one old, smokeless exhibit, and next to it, hanging on the back of a 
chair, sleeves grazing the floor, the aged waistcoat that had fled 
Westminster. Gazing at its puckered shoulder blades, Unding ex- 
claimed, “What! Do you mean to say you didn’t send that waistcoat, 
as the papers claimed, to some young scientist in Moscow?” 

“I may still find some use for it myself,” came the equivocal reply. 
“And as for that poor scholar from the country about which one 
cannot lie, do not worry. I have sent him, by way of compensation, 
my rough drafts; if he possesses so much as a pair of scissors and a pot 
of glue, the resulting manuscript should help him on his literary 
way.” 

Host and guest said goodbye. On reaching the door, Unding 
turned around and saw, peeking out from under the baron’s cap, 
which had slipped down onto his forehead, the long gray strands of 
a neatly braided pigtail. l 

The creaky spiral again set Unding’s slow steps spinning. 


8. THE TRUTH THAT DODGED 
THE MAN 


MICHAEL Heinz pulled on the reins, and the wheels stopped. The 
footboard, then the worn steps of the little station house. Unding 
raised his eyes to the clockface set in the wall and thought: “A meta- 
phor should be set in a clockface wheel—no matter how you spin the 
spokes, the rim remains motionless.” With that there threaded 
through his brain a long sequence of images. Meetings with 
Munchausen always quickened and brightened the pulse of his ideas 
(Unding was not alone in experiencing this) and set his imagination 
madly ticking. To the rhythmic clacket and sway of the carriage, 
Unding’s pencil reeled across blue ruled lines, refusing to release his 
fingers as it traced the shape of a new poem. The train was approach- 
ing Berlin by the time he had found a title: “A Speech to the Backs of 
Chairs.” Such catastrophic moments occur even on a ship of words, 
when the soul whistles “All hands on deck!” and from every quarter, 
from the plunging bunks, from behind closed doors and even the 
dark pier glass, the summoned words rush to the surface of the paper 
pages, now rising, now falling like a sloop in a storm: immersed in 
his work, Unding missed the Friedrichstrasse stop, alighted at 
Moabit, and walked through the city hearing neither the clatter of 
wheels nor the hubbub of people for the resonance of his verses. 

It was only when he reached the door of his room with the name 
Ernst Unding on the outside panel that the poet remembered who 
he was and where. 

Then a deep sleep moved the hour hand nine hours ahead. Und- 
ing swung his feet down from the bed and shoved them into shoes, 
but he hadn’t tied the laces before yesterday flooded back into his 
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mind and took hold of his now rested consciousness. The peripeteias 
of his journey to Bodenwerder appeared to him in all their irrepa- 
rableness. “If I went to help,” the thought began to rankle, “then 
why was I silent? What sort of help is silence?” By his bed lay yester- 
day’s jottings. Unding eyed the penciled scrawls and laughed bit- 
terly. “There I was talking to the backs of chairs, why not to a 
person?” The written words, however, had hooked his pupils, and 
the poet did not notice that his verses, which had not done talking, 
were again pressing his fingers to the page while the poem’s will had 
become his will: again he saw the imagined hall with its endless rows 
of wooden creatures receding into the perspective, and by each 
one—in front and behind—a motionless back on four bent legs; 
surveying the close ranks, the poet pelted the dead backs with words, 
giving himself up to the bombast of hopelessness; he spoke of the 
soundlessness of all thoughts that want to become words, and of the 
deaf Beethoven playing on clavichords whose strings had been un- 
screwed from the tangents; he rejoiced in the noble candor of his 
non-listeners and made them models for people afraid to admit that 
they too, no matter how you approached them, were only backs on 
legs bolted to the ground; from stanza to stanza, growing flushed 
with bitterness and rage, he wrote.... However, you shouldn't look 
over the shoulder of a lyric poet when he is addressing not you, but 
the back of his chair. 

At any rate, it was not until dusk, when the air turned the color 
of graphite lines, that the poem was finished in rough and the pencil 
released his fingers. Unding had had nothing to eat all day; throw- 
ing on his coat, he went out into the evening street and pushed open 
the door of the first beerhouse. With the help of a knife, a fork, and 
a pair of jaws the famished poet quickly dispatched a serving of 
knackwurst; of the cabbage there remained only a faint cabbagy 
smell, while the fried eggs stared up with yellow eyes, begging in 
vain for mercy. Having assuaged his initial hunger, Unding reached 
for his mug of beer, pulled it toward him, then suddenly his fingers 
jerked back: on the surface of the ale, sticking to the thick glass rim, 
tiny bubbles of foam were swelling and bursting, exactly like the 
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ones that, a few years ago, had introduced him to Munchausen. 
Now that his attack of egoism—what literary historians call “inspi- 
ration” —had passed, the image of his forsaken friend strode into the 
very center of his consciousness and refused to go away. That night 
Unding tossed about on hot pillows before finally falling asleep. But 
into that sleep came a dream: a low ceiling supported by stacks of 
books; behind him he hears quiet bird steps; Unding turns around 
to see, stealing cautiously across the writing table, a bubble on duck 
feet; he wants to flee, but his legs are of wood and bolted to the floor; 
he mustn't let the omega come up from behind—of this he is cer- 
tain—but behind him is a back, in front of him is a back, and on all 
sides; the bubble, its shimmering glints distending, begins to bal- 
loon, bigger and bigger, until desk, books, ceiling, the entire room, 
and Unding himself are inside the bubble, still now expanding, un- 
til... it explodes—into death. Unding closes his eyes more tightly 
and sees... himself with eyes wide open in bed. And through the 
window sash, the dawn. 

All through the day Unding’s uneasiness increased. Whether 
picking up a newspaper, or making a note of his latest instructions 
from Veritas, through any distraction there appeared a man with his 
face hidden in palms of parchment, while his limp pigtail, slowly 
lengthening, seemed to threaten something irreparable. Once again, 
the passengers on the evening train from Berlin to Hanover in- 
cluded Ernst Unding. 

Michael Heinz, woken by a knock and a voice, again, as a few 
days before, rumbled out of the yard in his country conveyance; Un- 
ding jumped onto the footboard, and the wheels trundled off to- 
ward Bodenwerder. This time it was a little colder and, as he gazed at 
the slow-blazing dawn, Unding kept hearing the panes of ice on 
pools burst and crackle under the hooves. Then, as the windmills 
with arms upraised loomed out of the morning fog to meet the clat- 
ter of wheels, his brain was struck by an unexpected thought: “What 
if everything that the baron had related the last time was mystifica- 
tion, the nimblest and most whimsical of all his Munchauseniads?” 
Unding pictured the laughing countenance of the Bodenwerder 
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hermit, pleased at having pulled the wool over his eyes, at having 
made him believe the unbelievable. Unding no longer felt the cold, 
his heart was beating faster, but the wheels turned just as slowly. In 
his impatience, he leaned toward the driver: 

“Would it be possible, Herr Heinz, to wake the horses?” 

Michael flicked his whip, and the carriage swung down the side 
road. A frightened flock of ducks scrambled away with despairing 
quacks from the quickening hooves; under the wheels something 
snapped. Unding looked back—one duck, evidently, had gone too 
late: wings flattened to the ground, its immobilized neck still craned 
across the track. Picking up speed, Heinz’s conveyance swept jaun- 
tily over the rise and was already rattling over the wooden bridge 
when Unding shouted, “Stop!” 

The morning fog had lifted to reveal a group of people on the 
shore observing the slow progress of a boat: in the boat sat four men, 
all holding gaffs; now diving down, now rising up, the gaffs were 
probing the lake bottom. Among the onlookers Unding discerned 
the bent figure of the old steward who, turning around at the noise 
of the wheels, had also recognized the guest. He now hastened as 
quickly as his years would allow toward the bridge. Unable to wait, 
Unding leapt out of the carriage and ran to meet him. 

“Has something bad happened? Tell me.” 

The old man hung his head. “My Lord Baron disappeared two 
days ago. I roused all the servants. We searched the house, the park, 
the forest, now we are searching the lake. Nowhere.” 

For a minute Ernst Unding was silent. Then: “Call off your 
search. It’s pointless. Get in.” 

Unding’s voice had the ring of certainty. The old man did as he 
was told. Having been masterless for two days, he felt the need for at 
least someone’s orders. The boat returned to its mooring, the gaffs 
were left on the shore, while the carriage proceeded to the house. 
Along the way Unding learned the details. 

“After you left,” the steward began, “everything went as usual. Al- 
though no: the baron refused his lunch and asked not to be dis- 
turbed unnecessarily. At six, as always, I went up to his study. At 
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that hour the baron generally takes a glass of kiimmel. I set the tray 
down on the table; the baron was, as always, seated in an armchair 
with a book. I wanted to ask if I shouldn’t warm up his lunch, but he 
motioned me to withdraw—” 

“I must interrupt you: Do you happen to remember what book 
was in the baron’s hands?” 

“The binding was red; morocco, I believe; gilt-edged. It is lying on 
the baron’s table still, just as he left it. The thing is—” 

“Thank you. Now go on.” 

“I went back downstairs, but did not go off anywhere. It seemed 
to me the baron had taken ill and might call me at any minute. The 
house was so quiet that I distinctly heard his footsteps in the library. 
Then they ceased. I called Fritz (my grandson) and told him to stay 
put at the bottom of the stairs and listen in case the baron should 
call. I then went about my duties, one thing and another; by the time 
I returned it was night. ‘Has the baron come out of his study?’ I 
asked Fritz. ‘No. “Has he called?’ “No. What could the matter be? 
Fritz could barely keep his eyes open. I sent him off to bed then drew 
up a stool, sat down, and began to listen. There were no footsteps. 
Not a sound from above. An hour passed like that, and another. 
Then shortly before midnight I suddenly heard overhead what 
sounded like the tinkling of a little bell, then silence. Perhaps I 
imagined it, I thought, and perhaps not. I climbed the stairs to the 
library, knocked at the door, and waited. Not a sound. I opened the 
door a crack. ‘Lord Baron, did you call me?’ No answer. With that I 
made up my mind and walked in: I saw there was no one in the 
room. The armchairs were empty; on the edge of the table lay a 
closed book—the very same, bound in morocco; the empty kimmel 
glass had fallen to the floor and rolled under the table; and only the 
tablecloth fringe swayed slightly, as if someone had brushed against 
it with their knee. I went to the window: it was closed. Mother of 
God, what had happened? I looked at the shelves: books and more 
books. Perhaps the baron was hiding: but where? And besides, we 
are too old, he and I, for childish games of hide-and-seek. I woke 
Fritz: we searched high and low. Then I asked the watchman, “Had 
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the baron gone out?’ ‘No.’ We took torches and went all around the 
garden. So it began—we have been at it for two days now. Tell me, sir, 
is it possible for a person to leave a room without having left it? Eh?” 

Just then the carriage stopped at the manor gates, sparing Und- 
ing the need to reply. He jumped down and rushed toward the house 
without waiting for the steward’s footsteps. Fritz, tousled and sleepy, 
opened the door to him, and the poet, passing down the row of old 
portrait squares framed in faded gold, hurried up the spiral stairs 
leading to the library. He thrust the door open and, hat in hand, 
strode into the room. Everything was just as before. But no: the 
clock, which someone had evidently forgotten to wind, was silent; 
and the back of the armchair, from which the baron’s old waistcoat 
had hung its empty arms, was bare. And the morocco volume? Yes, 
it lay exactly as the steward had described: on the edge of the table, 
within reach of the armchair. Unding walked up and touched one of 
the leather corner pieces. Yes, the very same. His agitation might 
have momentarily stopped his fingers, but there was no time to 
lose—downstairs a door slammed and footsteps could be heard ap- 
proaching. Taking hold of the corner piece, Unding flung the book 
open and began leafing through the pages: three—and on—thirty- 
nine—farther on—sixty-five, sixty-seven—now. His fingers trem- 
bled slightly as he turned the page: the empty square inside the black 
typographical rule was not empty: in the center, shoulders hunched, 
stood Baron Munchausen. 

He was wearing his traditional waistcoat and straggly pigtail. 
True, by his right hip there was no sword, as in the edition of 1785, 
and his hair was noticeably whiter. But the casual observer, who had 
seen other copies of this edition, would have said, “The color has 
rubbed off with time and faded.” In any case, in the whole world one 
could not have found another eccentric who thought what the poet 
Ernst Unding did: “So that was his last move—he played himself.” 
And felt what he did: an acrid tear tingling in his lashes. That was 
really too much! Frowning angrily, he reached for a pencil, but an 
epitaph would not come. For a minute he sat with his elbows on the 
arms of the chair, peering at the dim and shrunken outline of his 
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friend who had finally returned to his old book. The sweetly musty 
pages smelled to Unding of eternity itself. 

Then suddenly the footsteps of the steward, who had seemed to 
linger in the mazelike passage, sounded close by. He would have to 
hurry. Taking the binding gently and reverently by its leather corner 
pieces, Unding lowered the morocco lid. Then, book in hand, he 
turned to the shelves crowded with spines and considered where to 
stand the morocco coffin. Right here: between leather and parch- 
ment, between decorous Adam Smith and the tales of A Thousand 
and One Nights. The door behind him creaked open. Turning 
around, he saw the steward. 

“The baron will not return,” said Unding, brushing past him, 
“for he never left.” 

The old man went hobbling after in hope of a plainer answer, but 
could overtake neither the answer nor the poet. Within five min- 
utes, Unding was seated in the carriage gazing at the back of Mi- 
chael Heinz, who now and then quickened the hooves’ clip-clop 
with a whistle of his long and melodious whip. Crunching over the 
half-frozen ground, the wheels were already bowling toward the 
bridge when Unding suddenly leaned forward and touched Heinz’s 
shoulder. 

Heinz turned around on the box and saw, pressed to the passen- 
ger’s knees, an open notebook. He expressed no surprise. Rather he 
adjusted the harness, then settled down to smoke and wait. Mean- 
while the text, a weave of jumping gray letters, said: 


Here, beneath a morocco shroud, 
waiting for the judgment of the living, 
flattened into two dimensions, lies 

he who walked through the world’s walls, 
Baron Hieronymus von Munchausen. 

As a true warrior, this man 

never once dodged the truth: 

All his life he fenced against her, 


parrying facts with phantasms. 
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And when, in response to her thrusts, 
he made a decisive lunge, Truth itself, 
as I am a witness, dodged the man. 


Pray for his soul to Saint Nobody. 


Ernst Unding put his notebook away and made a sign to the 
driver: onward. From under the wheel rims once more came the tin- 
kling of fine icy panes on pools. 


1927-1928 


NOTES 
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Gottfried August Bürger: A German poet (1747-1794) best known 
for such ballads as “Lenore” and “The Wild Huntsman.” His embel- 
lished translation of the barons Travels became the model for 
Munchausens on the Continent. 


what Nabokov called “Munchausen’s horse-decorpitation story’: In 
Bend Sinister (1947), Vladimir Nabokov’s novel involving a police state 
run by the Party of the Average Man. The characters include a “very an- 
cien régime” baron who, to avoid arrest, decamps to a defunct elevator 


where he receives the philosopher Adam Krug with touching hospitality. 


Rudolf Erich Raspe: For a scrupulous account of the life of Raspe 
(1737-1794) and the real Baron Miinchhausen, see John Carswell, The 
Prospector (London: The Cresset Press, 1950). 


Hans Vaihinger: A German philosopher (1852-1933) partly edu- 
cated in Berlin and best known for his Philosophy of ‘As If” (1911); by 
192.4, when it first appeared in English, the book was in its sixth edition. 


Radulfus Glaber: Or Raoul Glaber (985-1047), the author of an 
idiosyncratic five-volume history of tenth-century France, For a sketch 
of his mischief-making character, see Helen Waddell, The Wandering 
Scholars (New York: Doubleday Anchor Books, 1955), 191. One suspects 
that Radulfus the historian did not want to be known for his comic 
creation, Nemo; a mock sermon on Saint Nobody, supposed to have 
been written by Radulfus, surfaced only in 1290. 


the so-called dreamer in the Kremlin: So called by H.G. Wells, who 
spoke to Lenin in situ in October 1920. The interview appeared in The 
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New York Times on December 5, and later in Wells’s controversial book 
Russia in the Shadows (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1921). 


xii the small stove...didn’t so much heat the apartment as fil it with 
smoke: See Olga Volkogonova, Berdyaev (Moscow: Molodaya gvardiya, 


2OI0), 210. 


two dozen other leading lights: “There were around twenty-five ex- 
iles, with families this came to approximately seventy-five people. 
Therefore from Petersburg to Stettin we hired a whole steamship, which 
we completely filled. The steamship was called the Oberburgermeister 
Haken.” See N. A. Berdyaev, Samopoznanie (Moscow: Kniga, 1991), 246. 


1. EVERY BARON HAS HIS FLIGHTS OF FANCY 


3 Alexanderplatz: The heart of 1920s Berlin; renamed in honor of 
Alexander I after the Russian tsar’s visit in 1805. 


“Rebellion in Kronstadt!”: An anti-Bolshevik revolt in March 1921 
at a naval base near Petrograd by sailors whom Trotsky had called “the 
pride and glory of the Russian Revolution.” Kronstadt and other risings 
around the country prompted Lenin to institute his tactical New Eco- 


nomic Policy. 
Ernst Unding: Earnest Nonsense. (German) 


5  ersatzes: An allusion to the substitute foods, substitute goods, and 
substitute substitutes that Berliners were reduced to consuming during 


World War I. 


frctionalism: Or the philosophy of “As If” advanced by Vaihinger 
(see note above), who held that the human mind, in order to think and 
to preserve itself, constructs fictions, such as God, immortality, and 
freedom; while it knows these faiths to be false, it may benefit by acting 


“as if” they were not. 


Tieck and I sat up all night disputing...I reminded him that...a 
rope, though in moonlight it resemble a snake, cannot bite: Ludwig Tieck 
(1773-1853), the Berlin-born son of a rope maker, was a leading exponent 
of German Romanticism, an inventor of folktales, and translator of Don 
Quixote. 
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Fichte: Johann Gottlieb Fichte (1762-1814), an idealist German 
philosopher who held that the non-ego (“not-I”) is the unconscious 
product of the ego (“I”): the mind creates everything that we think of as 
the reality which we inhabit. 


Saint Augustine: An early Christian church father and philoso- 
pher (354-430) who, in his Confessions, insisted on the truth: “He who 
knows the truth, knows the light.” 


1789, 1830, 1848, 1871: Years of revolutionary upheaval in Europe, 
from the French Revolution to the Paris Commune. 


and in my hands I have a steeple...an ordinary church steeple... it 
all seems somehow familiar: The mythical Munchausen’s adventures be- 
gin with him riding through deep snow in Russia. Overcome by night 
and sleep, he ties his horse to a tree stump poking up out of the snow. He 
wakes to find himself lying in a village graveyard, his horse dangling 


from the church steeple, the snow having melted. 


Versailles Conference: Or the Paris Peace Conference, a meeting to 
establish the terms of the peace after World War I; it resulted in various 
agreements, including the Treaty of Trianon, signed on June 4, 1920, at 
the Grand Trianon. 


My career...began with a modest secretaryship in an embassy: The 
real Münchhausen began his professional life as a page in the Russian 
service, in the Brunswick Regiment under Prince Anton Ulrich, 


nephew-in-law of Tsarina Anna. 


League of Nations: An intergovernmental organization that came out 


of the Paris Peace Conference with a mission to maintain world peace. 


Brest peace: The Treaty of Brest-Litovsk (March 3, 1918) between 
Bolshevik Russia and the Central Powers (Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, 
Germany, the Ottoman Empire); a separate peace that extricated Russia 
from World War I. 


Amsterdam conference: Convened by labor and socialist groups 
(April 26-29, 1919), partly in an effort to influence the Paris Peace Con- 


ference. 


treaties, including Washington, Versailles, and Sèvres: The Wash- 
ington Naval Treaty (February 6, 1922), an agreement between the major 
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powers that won World War I to limit naval armaments; the Treaty of 
Versailles (June 28, 1919), the Allies’ peace agreement with Germany; 
and the Treaty of Sévres (August 10, 1920), the Allies’ peace agreement 
with the Ottoman Empire. 


2. SMOKE THAT ROARS 


13 


16 


17 


four parallel rails suspended in air: The Berlin Stadtbahn, or ele- 


vated railway. 
the king’s quondam street: Konigstrasse, now Rathausstrasse. 


the stone cubes, arcs, and cornices of the palace: Berlin's city palace 
(Stadtschloss), the residence of the ruling dynasty of Brandenburg- 


Prussia until 1918. 
flags of revolution: The German Revolution of 1918-1919. 


Teniers: David Teniers the Younger (1610-1690), the Flemish genre 


painter. 


The beans went on twirling upward with their thread-like tendrils, 
obviously aiming for the sickle moon ...“Again?”: While enslaved to the 
Turkish sultan, the mythical Munchausen threw his silver hatchet at 
two bears; by mistake, it flew up to the moon. The baron managed to 
retrieve the precious hatchet by planting a fast-growing Turkey bean, 
which “actually fastened itself to one of the moon’s horns.” 


[in] the words of a popular American author: “The world is managed 
by people who do about two hours work a day—that is, on the days when 
they work at all”: W. E. Woodward (1874-1950), whose best-selling novel 
Bunk, about a professional debunker, was soon followed by Bread e” Cir- 
cuses (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1925), the source of this quote (47). 


a pair of allegorical figures: On the Wellington Monument (1858- 
1912) in St. Paul’s; the female figure of Truth is shown bracing one foot 
against the chest of the unmasked male figure of Falsehood as she pulls 
his long forked tongue out of his mouth. 


Paternoster Row...Fleet Street: The third edition of Munchau- 
sen’s Travels (1786) was sold in London by M. Smith at No. 46 Fleet 
Street and by the booksellers in Paternoster Row. 
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Mosi-oa-Tunya: The indigenous name for Victoria Falls, on the 
border between Zambia and Zimbabwe, which is nowhere near Lake 
Victoria. 


“Sir, how can I turn into Saul without turning around?”: An ab- 
surdist question suggesting that the cathedral would like to return to 
pre-Christian times when Paul was Saul. 


Alekhine’s defense: Introduced in 1921 by the Russian-French world 
chess champion Alexander Alekhine; a provocative opening in which 
Black runs his king’s knight across the board, inviting White’s pawns to 
chase it. 


the drooping mustache of the Labor Party leader... the knave: Ram- 
say MacDonald (1866-1937), the illegitimate son of a Scottish servant 
girl; he had a shaggy, circumflex-shaped mustache. 


Li Hung Chang: Li Hongzhang (1823-1901), a Chinese general 
and leading statesman; he attended the coronation of Tsar Nicholas I 
and was decorated by Queen Victoria. 


Saint Nobody: Or Saint Nemo, a nonexistent saint evidently in- 
vented by the medieval French monk Radulfus Glaber (see note above). 
Radulfus had the idea of treating the Latin word nemo (nobody, no 
man) in biblical and classical texts as a proper noun. His superhuman 


Nemo can see and do what no man can. 
Pius X: Pope Pius X (1835-1914); his coronation took place on Au- 
gust 9, 1903. 


Genoa: In 1922 the city hosted the Genoa Conference, a failed 
postwar effort to negotiate a commercial relationship between capitalist 
Europe and Bolshevik Russia. 


“Munchausen sleeps, but not his cause’: A reworking of the Soviet- 
era slogan, “Lenin died, but his cause lives.” 


3. KANT’S COEVAL 
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Kant’s Coeval: The real Baron Miinchhausen was a contemporary 
of the German philosopher Immanuel Kant (1724-1804). 


the last international peace conference: The Paris Peace Conference 


(1919). 
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My ancestor Heino embarked on a crusade with Frederick II: A fore- 
father of the historical Miinchhausens, Heino did in fact accompany 
the Holy Roman Emperor to Palestine in 1228. 


Kant says: I know only what is introduced by me into my experience’: 
In his introduction (1787) to the Critique of Pure Reason, Kant wrote: 
“But, though all our knowledge begins with experience, it by no means 
follows that all arises out of experience. For, on the contrary, it is quite 
possible that our empirical knowledge is a compound of that which we 
receive through impressions, and that which the faculty of cognition 
supplies from itself. ... Knowledge of this kind is called a priori, in con- 
tradistinction to empirical knowledge, which has its sources a posteri- 
ori, that is, in experience.” (Translated by J. M. D. Meiklejohn) 


when I saw a platoon of Versaillais take up rifles and level them at 
unarmed Communards (this was by the walls of Père-Lachaise): A refer- 
ence to the summary executions on May 28, 1871, that marked the end of 
the Paris Commune, which Lenin saw as a pioneering attempt at a pro- 
letarian dictatorship. 


‘Man is the ultimate purpose for man and should not be anything 
but the ultimate purpose’: In his Critique of Judgment, Kant wrote: 
“[Man] is the ultimate purpose of creation here on earth, because he is 
the only being upon it who can form a concept of purposes.” (Translated 
by J. H. Bernard) 


Shaw...maintains that we do not live forever only because we do not 
know how to wish for our immortality: In his preface (1911) to The Doc- 
tor’s Dilemma, George Bernard Shaw wrote: “Do not try to live forever. 
You will not succeed.” 


Methuselah: The longest-lived man in the Bible (Genesis 5:27); he 
died at the age of 969. 


not counting a few minor publications, this material has never seen 
the light of day: By the 1920s, Munchausen’s adventures (under various 
titles) had been a bestseller in the major European languages for well 


over a century at more than three times the original length. 


My acquaintance with Russia took place during the reign of my late 
friend the empress Catherine the Great: The real Miinchhausen’s first ac- 
quaintance with Russia took place during the reign of Tsarina Anna in 
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the late 1730s. By the time of Catherine’s accession in 1762, he had re- 
tired to his patrimonial estate at Bodenwerder to hunt and entertain. 
But in 1744, when the German princess Sophia of Anhalt-Zerbst (the 
future Catherine II) passed through Riga on her way to St. Petersburg, 
she was met by an honor guard commanded by Hieronymus von 
Miinchhausen. See A. N. Makarov, ed., Priklyucheniya Barona Myunkh- 
gauzena (Moscow: Nauka, 1985), 253. 


Denis Diderot: The French encyclopedist and Enlightenment 
thinker (1713-1784) was, unlike Miinchhausen, an intimate friend of 
Catherine the Great (1729-1796). At her invitation, Diderot spent five 
months in St. Petersburg in 1773-1774. 


persons fond of reminding one—apropos and not so—that sweet- 
smelling ambergris is in fact the excrement of a sperm whale: Such as Mel- 
ville in Moby-Dick: “Who would think, then, that such fine ladies and 
gentlemen should regale themselves with an essence found in the inglo- 
rious bowels of a sick whale! Yet so it is.” 


in perpetual breach of court etiquette, Diderot might strut back and 
forth in front of her nose, interrupt her, and even, in the heat of. argument, 
slap her on the knee: During their long téte-a-tétes in the Winter Palace, 
Catherine delighted in the brilliance and passion of this “quite extraor- 
dinary man” despite the violence to her person. “My thighs are bruised 
and all black,” she wrote Mme Geoffrin, “I have been obliged to put a 
table between him and myself so as to shield myself and my limbs from 
his gesticulations.” Quoted in Blake Hanna, review of Denis Diderot’s 
Mémoires pour Catherine II, in Etudes françaises, vol. 2, no. 3 (1966): 367. 


Catherine, smiling graciously, listened to all his nonsensical plans: 
Diderot had made a careful study of Russia and devised plans for its re- 
form. But by the time he arrived in Petersburg, a decade after first being 
asked, various challenges to Catherine’s rule, including the then unfold- 
ing Pugachov Rebellion, had cooled her reformist zeal. 


my own experiments—mentioned in my memoirs, if you recall—in 
the forcible eviction of foxes from their skins: The mythical Munchausen 
once flogged a fine black fox in a Russian forest “out of its fine skin.” 


The poor man...had to sell... his library: it was acquired by the em- 
press: Diderot sold his library in 1765, long before he went to Russia, to 
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provide a dowry for his daughter; Catherine bought it on the condition 
that it remain at his disposal for his lifetime. 


certain circumstances of a more delicate nature, on which I shall not 
comment except to note that I am not overly fond of corpulent women: 
Catherine’s licentiousness was legend: “Lover after lover was admitted to 
the embraces of the Messalina of the North, until soldiers of the guards 
were employed in fatiguing an appetite which could not be satiated.” See 
Henry Lord Brougham, Historical Sketches of Statesmen Who Flourished 
in the Time of George III (Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard, 1839), 206. 


I soon found myself hunting Turks. Russia, you see, had declared war 
on Turkey: “As a cornet in the Brunswick Regiment, [the real Münch- 
hausen] served against the Turks in the campaigns fought by Count 
Munich between 1738 and 1740, and was present at the capture of Ocza- 
kov which marked the turning point of the war.” See John Carswell, 
introduction, in Rudolf Raspe et al., Zhe Singular Adventures of Baron 
Munchausen (New York: The Heritage Press, 1952), xxvii. 


Order of Basil the Blessed: The nonexistent order of a holy fool, Ba- 
sil the Blessed (d. 1552), who lived under Ivan the Terrible. Basil had the 
gift of prophecy and told the truth to everyone, including the Tsar. 


verst: An old Russian measure of length, slightly more than a kilo- 


meter (3,500 feet). 
curricle: A light two-wheeled chaise, usually drawn by two horses. 


Time of Troubles: A fifteen-year period of political crisis and convul- 
sions in Russia in the absence of a hereditary tsar—from the end of the 


Rurik dynasty in 1598 to the beginning of the Romanov dynasty in 1613. 


‘When a Russian is at death’s door, a German feels fit as a fiddle’: An 
inversion of the Russian catchphrase, “What’s good for a Russian is 
death to a German.” 


4. IN PARTES INFIDELIUM 


37 perlustrators: Those who open and inspect correspondence. 


‘Zinoviev: The assumed name of G.E. Radomyslsky (1883-1936), a 
Bolshevik revolutionary and Soviet politician; then chairman of the 


Communist International. 
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40 the old building in Piccadilly: The Royal Society was then located 
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in Burlington House with other leading scientific societies. 


Newton: Isaac Newton (1642-1727), an English mathematician, 
natural philosopher, and past president of the Royal Society, where his 
bust remains. 


Cook: Captain James Cook (1728-1779), a British explorer, navi- 
gator, and cartographer; elected a Royal Society Fellow in 1776; stabbed 
to death by Pacific islanders on Hawaii. 


a revolutionary song...about a little apple: A Russian folk song 
that amassed many new verses after the revolutions of 1917. Of these, the 
best known was: “Hey, little apple, / Where are you rolling? / Yowre 
mine to gobble, / So stop your bowling!” 


the land where everyone from commissars to cooks runs the state: An 
allusion to a phrase ascribed to Lenin. In 1917 he wrote that cooks could 
not run the state yet, but the Bolsheviks would teach them. In 1925, the 
year after his death, a poster appeared with this “quote”: EVERY COOK 
MUST LEARN TO RUN THE STATE—Lenin. 


Eydtkuhnen: The easternmost terminus of the Prussian Eastern 
Railway, on the border with Lithuania. Now part of Russia (Cherny- 
shevskoye). 


a tiny buffer state: Lithuania. 
Ly 


in my salad days I could break in not only wild horses, but flying can- 
nonballs: While taking tea with the ladies of a noble country house in 
Lithuania, the mythical Munchausen heard shouts of distress coming 
from the yard. A young horse had just arrived from the stud, “so unruly 
that nobody durst approach or mount him.” The baron dashed down- 
stairs, jumped on the horse’s back, then forced it to leap in at an open 
window of the tea room to show the ladies. Later, while fighting the 
Turks, he leapt astride an outgoing cannonball so as to infiltrate an un- 


assailable enemy fortress. 


my favorite hound—she appears in my memoirs: A greyhound that 
ran so fast, so much, and for so long in the baron’s service that she ran off 


her legs; he kept her on as a terrier. 
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44 Cimmerian: Of an ancient nomadic people thought to have in- 


habited southern Russia as early as 1300 BC. 


45 foot wrappings: Pieces of cloth worn with shoes or boots in place of 
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socks. 
bread and salt: Traditional symbols of hospitality. 


the civil war: Five years of armed struggle (1917-1922) between the 
Bolshevik Red Army and various adversaries. 


My memoirs helped me to solve this difficult case: I ordered a saw to 
be brought and had the horses sawed, one by one, in two: The mythical 
Munchausen’s “spirited Lithuanian” is cut in two by a dropped portcul- 
lis as he races into a walled Turkish town. He finds the back half larking 
about outside in a field full of mares. 


The peasants had warned me of the dangers near railroad tracks 
where, on a dark night, one could easily fall into the hands of bandits: “The 
peasants reacted to food requisitioning by sowing less, so that food out- 
put by 1921 had fallen to less than half the 1913 level. Disbanded Red 
army men, with axes, bludgeons and pistols, roamed for food and plun- 
der, setting up camps by railroad tracks.” See Brian Moynahan, The Rus- 
sian Century (New York: Random House, 1994), 117. 


I reached for the back of my head, intending to pull myself out of this 
unsuitable society by my pigtail (as I had once pulled myself out of a 
swamp): Having miscalculated the width of a swamp, the mythical 
Munchausen once found himself about to drown in slime when he fa- 
mously grabbed his own pigtail with his own strong arm, rescuing both 
himself and his horse. 


47 Albert Einstein...jumped to conclusions concerning these celestial 


anomalies: An allusion to Einstein’s general theory of relativity. 


“unextinguished moon”: An allusion to Boris Pilnyak’s Tale of the 
Unextinguished Moon about an army commander who submits to a mur- 
derous medical operation ordered by “the Unbending Man.” It ran in 
Novy Mir (1926). Party officials said the story was not a work of imagina- 
tion, as Pilnyak claimed, but clearly based on “slanderous” talk about the 
recent death in hospital of Army Commander Mikhail Frunze. (The fatal 
ulcer operation to which Frunze submitted had been ordered by Stalin.) 
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My ware, you see, was of roughly the same sort: Truth in lies. 


Anti-Dithring: Engels’s 1878 attempt to summarize and popular- 
ize Marxist theory was, wrote Lenin, “a wonderfully rich and instruc- 
tive book.” 


Health Commissar Semashko was asking, for some reason, that he 
not be nibbled: Munchausen has mistaken a public notice from the 
Health Commissariat asking citizens not to nibble sunflower seeds 
(semechki) for a private plea from Semashko not to nibble him. Health 
Commissar Nikolai Semashko (1874-1949) was also a professor of pub- 
lic hygiene at Moscow University. 


the Martinique earthquake: A “convulsion of nature” in 1902 that 
wiped out St. Pierre, the cultural capital of the French Caribbean island. 


“Only a billion, your Lordship’: Inflation spiraled out of control 
after the Bolshevik coup. In 1924 a currency reform exchanged fifty bil- 
lion “old” rubles for one “new” ruble. 


Zamoskvorechye: A large loop of land on the south side of the Mos- 


cow River, opposite the Kremlin. 


Professor Korobkin: Ivan Ivanovich Korobkin, the mathematician 
hero of Andrei Bely’s 1926 novel Moskovsky chudak (The Moscow Ec- 


centric). 


thirteen telephones: Here Lenin is apparently associated with God, 
in communication with his twelve apostles and a thirteenth, Judas 
(Trotsky). Years before the revolutions of 1917, Lenin had referred to 
Trotsky as a “little Judas.” 


our country of huts shall become a country of palaces: A rewording of 
Lenin’s revolutionary slogan “Peace to the huts, war to the palaces!,” de- 
rived from the French revolutionary motto “War to the chateaux, peace 
to the cottages!” 


‘how life smells’: The title poem of a popular collection (Kak pakh- 
net zhizn, 192.4) by Alexander Bezymensky. 


This telephone here plus three letters: Presumably a direct line to the 
Cheka (secret police) plus the letters VMN, vysshaya mera nakazaniya 
(supreme measure of punishment), a Soviet-era euphemism for the 
death penalty. 
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s4 you would be driven away like chaff by the wind: Psalm 1:4. 
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‘What are you making?”.... “Literature” An allusion to Vladimir 
Mayakovsky’s How Are Verses Made? (1926) in which he contends that 
poetry is an “industry” and “only an industrial attitude toward art can 
put different types of literary labor on the same plane: both verses and 


news items.” 


a modest man who collects cracks: Either Gottfried Lovenix, the 
hero of Krzhizhanovsky’s story “The Collector of Cracks,” or Krzhizha- 
novsky himself, “collector of the most exquisite cracks in our fissured 
cosmos,” according to the poet Maximilian Voloshin. 


Association for the Study of Last Year’s Snow: In Russian, the expres- 
sion “like last year’s snow” refers to anyone or anything for which a per- 


son has absolutely no use (for example, a comb for the man who is bald). 


Howard and Haass: The English philanthropist John Howard 
(1726-1790), a reformer of prisons at home and abroad who died of an 
infectious fever in Russia; and Friedrich Joseph Haass (1780-1853), a 
German physician who spent his professional life in Moscow working 
to alleviate the suffering of prisoners. 


the [rats] marched themselves single-file... straight into the kitchen 
kettles and vats: An inversion of the German legend in which a pied 
piper charms all the rats out of the town of Hamelin and into the Weser 


River. 


Medical hypnotists were also pressed into service: In 1922, Vladimir 
Bekhterev (1857-1927), a neurologist and Russian pioneer in the field of 
hypnosis, organized (with Bolshevik support) a special Commission for 
the Study of Mental Suggestion. 


57 you remember my ducks: The mythical Munchausen caught several 


dozen ducks with one very long dog leash to which he had attached a 
small piece of lard. The first duck swallowed the slippery pork fat and 
passed it undigested; the second duck followed suit, then the third, and 
so on, until they had all been strung like so many pearls. 


those triumphal parades that have become so widespread: “What 
makes a Moscow demonstration more imposing and more ominous is its 
complete organization: the tides are on leash and the leash is in the grip 
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of a small group on Red Square.” See Eugene Lyons, Assignment in Uto- 
pia (London: George G. Harrap & Co., 1938), 103. 


My long conversations with Hegel left their mark both on me and, I 
think, on him: Freedom, immortality, God—those are the three legs of my 
chair: Munchausen is mixing Hegel with Kant. Freedom of will, im- 
mortality of the soul, and the existence of God are Kant’s three postu- 
lates of pure practical reason: unprovable things that must be assumed 
as true for man to lead a moral life. In his Philosophy of Nature (1817), 
Hegel says that man, inasmuch as he is dependent on others to satisfy his 
animal appetites, is not free: “This is the unpleasant feeling of need. The 
defect in a chair which has only three legs is in us.” (Translated by A.V. 
Miller) 


materialists succeed only insofar as they are...idealists of their mate- 
rialism: Possibly a playful allusion to Schopenhauer’s The World as Will 
and Representation (1818), in which the German philosopher discusses 
“the fundamental absurdity of materialism” and likens the materialist 
to Baron Munchausen pulling himself and his horse out of a swamp by 
his own upturned pigtail. 


Revolution’s notorious broom, which raises more dust than it sweeps 
out, tried to sweep the idealists out of Russia’s house: A reference to the 
expulsion from Russia in 1922 of leading members of the anti-Soviet in- 
telligentsia—professors, writers and philosophers, including Nikolai 
Berdyaev—in an operation initiated by Lenin. See Vysylka vmesto 
rasstrela: Deportatsiya intelligentsii v dokumentakh VChK-GPU 1921- 
1923 (Moscow: Russky put, 2005). 


so many bushels, so many leading lights: Dissenting intellectuals 
who remained in Russia after 1917 had to hide their light under the pro- 


verbial bushel. 


The gloomy man to whom the gracious countess now introduced me, 
naming the rather famous author of books about Russia's impending fate: 
Nikolai Berdyaev (1874-1948), the outspoken religious philosopher, 
idealist turned pessimist, and author of Sudba Rossii (The Fate of Rus- 
sia, 1918); his maternal grandmother was a French countess. 


the crows on Tverskoi Boulevard, instead of cawing, have started hur- 
rahing: An allusion to Soviet Moscow’s command-performance parades. 
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The crows have evidently begun parroting the “hurrahs that rolled 
through Red Square like waves.” See Lyons, Assignment in Utopia, 102. 


Domostroi: Domestic Order, a sixteenth-century compendium of 


religious, social, and household rules. 


Smoke: A novel (1867) by Turgenev in which the wind-driven 
smoke billowing from the train returning the hero to Russia serves as a 


metaphor for man’s inconstancy and life’s hopelessness. 


‘the smoke of the Fatherland’ that is ‘sweet and dear to us: A line 
from Woe from Wit (act 1, scene 7), which Griboyedov likely borrowed 
from Derzhavin (“The Harp”), who may have been paraphrasing Ovid 
in exile (Ex Ponto: Book 1): “Even Ulysses prayed that he might see the 


smoke of his ancestral hearth again.” 


Amsterdam International: The International Federation of Trade 
Unions, reconstituted at a congress in Amsterdam in July 1919. 


a fashionable Boston religion: Christian Science, founded in 1879. 


no tongs, no countess: she melted: Like all members of Russia’s old 
nobility, the countess became under Soviet rule a disfranchised “former 


person.” 


Una Sancta Sancta Russia: An allusion perhaps to Berdyaev’s 1927 
article on Orthodoxy and ecumenism (“Una Sancta,” in German); in it 
he argues that the Truth of Orthodoxy has long been “hidden under a 
bushel,” but that now Orthodoxy represents the best way to an ecumen- 
ical Christian unity while the Russian Orthodox Church has the advan- 
tage of being a church of martyrs and sufferers (that is, godlike). 

‘From here the street is cobbled,” the prophet mumbled dully, “people 
of my profession had best stay away from stones”: In addition to the ston- 
ing of biblical prophets, this Russian prophet may be alluding to Stone 
as a Weapon of the Proletariat (1927), the Soviet sculptor I. D. Shadr’s 
bronze of a worker wrenching a cobblestone loose from the pavement. 


chekaneries: Searches and arrests or worse by the Cheka. 


» « 


Horace’s maxim “Be surprised at nothing’: “Nil admirari” (Epistles 
1.6.1); critical detachment is the key to happiness. 
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preestablished harmony: A harmony said by the optimist Leibniz 
(our God-created world is “the best of all possible worlds”) to be estab- 
lished eternally in advance between all monads, but especially between 
mind and matter. 


Velvet Book: Barkhatnaya kniga (1787), an official register bound 
in velvet of Russia’s most distinguished boyar and noble families. 


a conditional corpse: “Conditional death by shooting” (uslovny 
rasstrel) was a form of suspended sentence instituted by the Bolsheviks 
in 1919 and applied in July 1921 to the structural engineer and inventor 
Vladimir Shukhov. Halfway through his construction of a 150-meter 
hyperboloid radio tower in Moscow, an accident destroyed most of the 
work. Shukhov was convicted of sabotage and would have been shot but 
for his indispensability to the project. He went on working, now as a 
conditional corpse. Only eight months later, when the radio tower went 
into operation, was his sentence repealed. 


the postilion’s horn...in which, like a snail in its shell, the tunes had 
frozen up so as to come out of their own accord when the warmth and spring 
returned: The mythical Munchausen left Russia in the bitter cold, trav- 
eling day and night by post. On narrow roads the postilion tried to sig- 
nal with his horn to warn oncoming travelers, but no sound came out. 
At the next stage, the postilion hung his horn up by the kitchen fire and 
suddenly: Tereng! Tereng, teng, teng! The tunes, which had frozen up in 


the horn, came out of their own accord by thawing. 


a certain archivist from Hanover: Rudolf Erich Raspe, the author 
of Baron Munchausen’s Narrative of his Marvellous Travels and Cam- 


paigns in Russia (1785). 


Some people champion the slogan EVERYONE INTO THE STREETS 
for love: An allusion to “Down with Shame!,” a pro-nudist movement 
promoted by Alexandra Kollontai, the Bolshevik feminist and cham- 
pion of promiscuity. In September 1924, Mikhail Bulgakov noted in his 
diary that “absolutely naked people (men and women) appeared the 
other day on the streets of Moscow with ‘Down with Shame!’ banners 
over their shoulders. They boarded a tram. Passengers balked, and tried 
to stop the tram.” 
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67 others will fight tooth and nail to keep the home fires burning: “One 
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prominent university professor...advises Russian youth in almost St. 
Paul’s own words that it is better to marry than to burn. “Take a wife,’ 
says this professor, ‘a woman who shares your earnest ideals and will 
collaborate in your work for the communist state; be as continent as 
possible, because sex is a waste of vital energy which the state needs.” 
See Dorothy Thompson, The New Russia (New York: Henry Hole, 
1928), 275-76. 


Titian’s Amor Sacro and Amor Profano, shown sitting peaceably 
either side of a well: An allusion to Titian’s Sacred and Profane Love, a 
symbolically mysterious painting (ca. 1514) of two women seated on an 
ancient Roman sarcophagus filled with water. 


‘A great start is worth more than money’: An allusion to a famous 
pamphlet by Lenin (4 Great Start, July 1919) in praise of communist 
subbotniks, unpaid days of voluntary labor for the good of society, “the 
actual beginning of communism.” 


“We merely increase or decrease the distance between bodies—nature 
does the rest”: An allusion to an aphorism in Bacon’s Novum Organum 
(1620): “Towards the effecting of works, all that man can do is to put 
together or put asunder natural bodies. The rest is done by nature work- 
ing within.” (Translated by James Spedding et al.) 


living conditions in the country from which I have just returned will 
not permit of any further decrease in distances: An allusion to that signa- 
ture Soviet invention, the communal apartment. “An apartment origi- 
nally intended for a single family becomes home for half a dozen or 
more families, depending on the number of rooms, the largest of which 
may be subdivided....This way of life, aside from being incredibly 
cramped, involves constant contact with total strangers.” See Andrei 
Sinyavsky, Soviet Civilization (New York: Arcade, 1990), 165-66. 


Restoration of the Soviet economy...began with the beams that peo- 
ple began casting out of each other's eyes. In the past they had been loath to 
notice even the motes: A mixture of two gospels, Christian (Matthew 
7:5) and Soviet (a famous photograph of Lenin shows him pitching in at 
a subbotnik on the Kremlin grounds by helping to haul a log). 
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A FISH ROTS FROM THE HEAD DOWN: A Russian catchphrase 
meaning that corruption starts at the top (of the government, army, 
etc.); all bad things come from the powers that be. 


SAVE YOUR SOLES: A number of Soviet posters of the period ad- 
vertised the powers of rubber galoshes against rain and slush; some were 


produced by Mayakovsky. 


Thus it was that I, while consultant to a Moscow theater director, 
advised him to stage Gogol’s Inspector General on my grand scale... 
[turning] everything upside down: An allusion to the avant-garde Mos- 
cow stage director Vsevolod Meyerhold, whose dynamic montages ren- 
dered plays unrecognizable. In his hands, Martinet’s Night became The 
World Turned Upside Down. His extravagant and exhausting produc- 
tion of The Inspector General (1926) had, according to some critics, no 
Gogol in it. Others derided Meyerhold for the inflated role he had given 
his ambitious actress wife, Zinaida Raikh. “A major point of contention 
is his use of velvet and silk, fourteen costumes for his wife,” Walter Ben- 


jamin wrote in his Moscow Diary, “the performance, moreover, lasts five 


and a half hours.” 


Gogol’s Inspector General: A social satire (1836) about a minor 
civil servant, Khlestakovy, from St. Petersburg who, stuck in a small pro- 
vincial town, is mistaken by the corrupt officials there for a government 
inspector. Khlestakov plays along while wooing the governor's daughter 
and wife. He is found out when a boastful letter to a friend in St. Peters- 
burg is read by the local postmaster, though by then he has skipped 


town. 


The play, as we envisaged it, would be called Thirty Thousand Mes- 
sengers: the main plot would shift from the individual to the masses: Mey- 
erhold, who publicly embraced the Bolshevik revolution, soon launched 
a movement (Theatrical October) to revolutionize the theater with po- 


litically relevant performances for a mass audience. 


to play the thirty thousand messengers we had engaged two military 
divisions from districts near Moscow: An allusion to Yuri Annenkov’s 
Hymn to Liberated Labor (1920), a one-off, open-air mass spectacle, 
whose cast of four thousand included (in the last act) units of Red Army 
infantry and cavalry. “The primitive plot consisted of three acts: the op- 
pression of labor by capital, labor's fight for liberation, the triumph of 
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labor over capital.... In a formal sense the newest and most interesting 
achievement was precisely this participation of the Red Army, i.e. the 
introduction of concrete pieces of reality into a theatrical performance. 
Subsequently this device was often used in Meyerhold’s theater.” Yuri 
Annenkoy, Teatr! Teatr! (Moscow: MIK, 2013), 216, 217. 


the general economic revival: Lenin’s New Economic Policy (NEP), 
a temporary return to private trade in the 1920s. 


Saint Vladimir: Canonized Grand Prince Vladimir I of Kievan 
Rus; in 986, according to the Primary Chronicle, he chose Christian Or- 
thodoxy over Islam because “Russians find merriment in drink, without 


which we cannot think.” 


From this proto-rhyme...sprang all of Russian versification: An al- 
lusion to the halfScottish, Georgian-born, St. Petersburg—educated 
orientalist and linguist Nikolai Marr, an esteemed academician who in 
1924 maintained that all the world’s languages sprang from a proto- 
language consisting of “four elements”: sal, ber, yon, and rosh. 


71 A respected physiologist presented ILP studies in the electrification of 
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thought: An allusion to Bernard Kazhinsky (1890-1962), a Soviet engi- 
neer and pioneer of the “brain radio” hypothesis. In 1922 he launched 
his scientific work in Moscow with a lecture called “Human Thought Is 
Electricity.” His 1923 book Peredacha myslei (Thought Transference) 
contained the blueprint of an “electromagnetic microscope” for receiv- 
ing and registering brain thought emissions. 


“The State is organized violence...”: Said by Gandhi: “The State 
represents violence in a concentrated and organized form.” 


“The state is a necessary stage...”: Said by Marx: “Between capitalist 
and communist society lies ...a political transition period in which the 
state can be nothing but the revolutionary dictatorship of the prole- 


tariat.” 


73 Having cut off the hair, one does not cry over the head: An inversion 


of the Russian saying, “Having cut off the head, one does not cry over 
the hair.” 


this legend about a Frenchman who traveled to Moscow in 1761: 


Munchausen is half remembering a half-forgotten Frenchman of flesh 
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and blood. Jean Chappe d’Auteroche (1728-1769), an abbot and astron- 
omer, was sent to Tobolsk (Siberia) in 1761 to observe the transit of Ve- 
nus. He stopped in Moscow to replace his sledges, “broken to pieces 
with the continual shocks they had received” on the way from St. Peters- 
burg. After that Chappe’s pace was fairly relentless, to the despair of his 
clockmaker and interpreter. At Tobolsk, he set up an observatory. Un- 
used to foreigners, the locals took this strange man with a nineteen-foot 
telescope for a magician. They blamed the catastrophic floods of that 
spring on him. He had frightened the stars. Undeterred, Chappe went 
on taking notes (“love of glory and one’s country are unknown in Russia 
where despotism destroys the spirit, talent and all manner of feeling... 
no one dares think in Russia... fear is, so to speak, the only force that 
animates the entire nation”) and talking to the odd prelate. His unflat- 
tering account (Voyage en Sibérie fait par ordre du roi en 1761) so enraged 
Catherine the Great that she published a refutation. Politics aside, 
Chappe had mangled many names, including those of churches. 


Wet Nikola: A seventeenth-century church that stood near a pier 
on the Moscow River; Nikola (Nicholas the Miracleworker) was also a 


patron saint of seafarers, whom he often saved from drowning. 


Nikola Red Bells: A seventeenth-century church known for the 
unusually beautiful (“red”) sound of its bells. 


Nikola on Three Hills: A seventeenth-century church built on high 
ground outside Moscow’s Three-Hills Gate. 


Nikola in the Pillars: A seventeenth-century church whose name 
may in part derive from its icon of the pillar saint Simeon Stylites. 


Nikola in Pyzhi: A seventeenth-century church whose name de- 


rives from its locale, a place in Zamoskvorechye. 


Nikola on Chicken Legs: The official name of a seventeenth-century 
church built near Tsar Aleksei Mikhailovich’s chicken yard. By the 
1920s it stood on Great Molchanovka Street, a stone’s throw from Small 
Molchanovka Street. 


Nikola in the Carpenters: A seventeenth-century church in a car- 
penters’ settlement on the Arbat; Nikola was also a patron saint of the 


poor. 
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Every house...is on rooster legs: Munchausen is mangling an id- 
iom. He means “on chicken legs.” He is referring both to the hut on 
chicken legs inhabited by the old folktale sorceress Baba Yaga and to all 
rickety Russian houses, literal and figurative. 


the inscription over the gates of Dante's hell: “Abandon hope, all ye 


who enter here.” 


Zabelin: Ivan Zabelin (1820-1908), an historian-archaeologist; the 


author of History of the City of Moscow (in Russian, 1905). 


Floating toward me was an enormous square: in the center of the 
square, with five crosses raised up to the sky, stood a cathedral: The Cathe- 
dral of Christ the Savior, commissioned by Nicholas I in 1837 and com- 
pleted more than forty years later under Alexander II. 


Standing with hand outstretched: Like Lenin, pointing the way to 
communism. 


like the biblical Ruth gleaning ears of corn dropped by the sickle: 
Ruth 2:2-3. 


“eternal return”: Or eternal recurrence, an ancient doctrine which 
holds that every actual state of affairs must recur an infinite number of 
times; Nietzsche proposed something of the kind in Thus Spake Zara- 
thustra (1883-1885). 


I could hear them sealing my boxcar shut: Munchausen is being re- 
turned to Germany by the Russians in 1923 the same way Lenin was re- 
turned to Russia by the Germans in 1917. 
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Scientists Welfare Commission: Komissiya po uluchsheniyu byta 
uchenykh (KUBU); created in 1920 in Petrograd by Maxim Gorky to 
provide Soviet scientists and writers with food, shoes, clothes, and med- 
icine. “This establishment to fight indigence was located on Million- 
naya Street. The scientists who came there in rags, in torn shoes, with 
bast sacks and children’s sleds, were given a week’s ration: so many 
ounces of horseineat, so much buckwheat, salt, tobacco, fat substitutes 
and a bar of chocolate.” Yuri Annenkoy, Dnevnik moikh vstrech (Mos- 
cow: Khudozhestvennaya literatura, 1991), I, 33. 
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American Relief Administration: An American relief mission after 
World War I to Europe and later to Soviet Russia (1921-1923) in the 
wake of widespread famine. 


the widow’s mite: The small offering that represents a large sacrifice 
on the part of the giver (Mark 12:42). 


Bernoulli's theorem: Or the law of large numbers, a fundamental 
theorem in probability theory first proven by Jacob Bernoulli (1654- 
1705), a Swiss mathematician. This law describes what happens when 
the same experiment is repeated a large number of times: The greater the 
number of trials, the closer the results will come to the expected value. 


seven-leagued boots: Boots that allow the wearer to take strides of 
seven leagues. They appear in European folklore, including in Adelbert 
von Chamisso’s Peter Schlemihl (1814). Peter, who has sold his shadow to 
the devil, bargains at a fair for some old boots that turn out to be seven- 
leagued. Shut out from human society by his shadowlessness, he strides 
all over the natural world “spread out like a rich garden before me.” 


7. THE HERMIT OF BODENWERDER 
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But didn't the great Stagirite say: “My friends, there is no friendship 
in this world!”: In The Nicomachean Ethics, Aristotle (384—322 BC) dis- 
tinguishes between passing friendship, based on utility or pleasure, and 
perfect friendship, based on a mutual desire for each other’s good. 


antinomy: A contradiction between two philosophical principles, 


each taken to be true. 


(q), the letter by which mathematicians denote failure: In a Ber- 
noulli trial, a random experiment such as the tossing of a coin, with only 
two possible outcomes, “success” and “failure”; then p equals probability 
of success (e.g., heads), and q equals probability of failure (e.g., tails). 


blood and dirt: Capital, as described by Marx in Das Kapital: “If 
money, according to Augier, ‘comes into the world with a congenital 
blood-stain on one cheek,’ capital comes dripping from head to foot, from 
every pore, with blood and dirt.” (Translated by Samuel Moore et al.) 


minor mystifiers, all those Macphersons, Mérimées, and Chattertons: 
The Scottish poet James Macpherson (1736-1796), the French novelist 
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and dramatist Prosper Mérimée (1803-1870), and the English poet 
Thomas Chatterton (1752-1770), authors of successful literary hoaxes. 
Macpherson produced ostensible translations of epic poems by the an- 
cient Gaelic bard Ossian. Mérimée passed off six of his own plays as 
translations from the work of a Spanish actress, the imaginary Clara 
Gazul. Chatterton presented his archaic poems as the work of a 
fifteenth-century monk, the nonexistent Thomas Rowley. 


all those Pascals, Brunos, and Newtons had also begun with trifles, 
only to suffer thereafter from—ugh ... acute chronic hypotheses non fingo: 
Blaise Pascal (1623-1662), a French mathematician, physicist, and mor- 
alist; Giordano Bruno (1548-1600), an Italian philosopher, Dominican, 
and unorthodox thinker denounced to the Inquisition; and Newton 
(see note above) whose phrase hypotheses non fingo (“I frame no hypoth- 
eses”) appears in his General Scholium (1713): “Hitherto we have ex- 
plained the phenomena of the heavens and of our sea by the power of 
gravity, but have not yet assigned the cause of this power... and I frame 
no hypotheses.” (Translated by Andrew Motte) 


parallel fifths: Or consecutive fifths, a recurrence of the same inter- 
val between two parts or voices; long an object of academic condemna- 
tion. 


the famine on the Volga: “Famine swept the Volga in 1921; in that 
year and the one following, it and the diseases that rode with it—ty- 
phus, typhoid, dysentery and cholera—would kill perhaps five million.” 
See Brian Moynahan, The Russian Century, 118. 


I did not realize that the extinguished Tale of the Unextinguished 
Moon echoed a fact that took place with you on your way from the border 
to Moscow: Pilnyak’s tale (see note above) was “extinguished” by the Po- 
litburo, which ordered the entire print run of the issue of Novy Mir in 
which it appeared withdrawn from circulation. In the tale’s epilogue, a 


little girl gazes at the moon from her window and tries to blow it out. 


about that empty pedestal, it does exist: In 1918, the Bolsheviks 
knocked down the statue of Alexander III by the Cathedral of Christ 
the Savior. They left the pedestal intact for an anticipated statue of Lib- 
erated Labor. The statue was never executed; the huge pedestal stood 
empty until 1931 when it was razed along with the cathedral. 
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104 a papier-maché Tsar Alexander: Alexander II, the “Tsar Libera- 


tor’; he had planned to consecrate the Cathedral of Christ the Savior in 
1881, but was assassinated shortly beforehand. 


105 Moscow's bushels and prophet: Soviet Moscow’s dissenting intellec- 


tuals and foremost philosopher Nikolai Berdyaev. 


106 Lucretius Carus: Roman poet and philosopher (ca. 98—55 BC); the 
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author of On the Nature of Things, a complete science of the universe. By 
way of proving the infinity of the universe, Lucretius places a man on its 
“extremest part” and has him try to throw a dart. Either way, says Lucre- 
tius, if “the dart would fly forward, or, hindered, stay...that’s not the 
end.” (Translated by Thomas Creech) 


my phantasms won—always and invariably, that is, until I chanced 
upon the country about which one cannot lie: Soviet Russia. The world’s 
greatest liar, Munchausen, has been beaten at his own fantastical game 
by still more fantastical Soviet reality. His tales of the USSR are, as it 
turns out, not tales at all. Some of the facts they contain are mentioned 
in these notes. 


that flat square between black and white waters: The USSR, bounded 
to the north by the White Sea and to the south by the Black Sea. 


I heard her gigantic crenellations crash to the ground, and then out 
of nowhere, there she was again, her bloody battlements towering over the 
lattice of meridians: Here the red queen is a symbol of Soviet rule, which 
by 1927, when Krzhizhanovsky sat down to write his Munchausen, ap- 
peared indomitable and aspired to world supremacy. 
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the empty square inside the black typographical rule: The title page 
of the first printed mock-sermon on the mock-saint Nemo (ca. 1510) was 
illustrated with an empty frame and the caption: Figura neminis quia 
nemo in ea depictus (A picture of nobody because nobody is depicted in 
it). See Gerta Calmann, “The Picture of Nobody: An Iconographical 
Study,” Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, vol. 23, no. 1/2 


(1960): 64. 
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RUSSELL PAGE The Education of a Gardener 

ALEXANDROS PAPADIAMANTIS The Murderess 

BORIS PASTERNAK, MARINA TSVETAYEVA, AND RAINER MARIA RILKE Letters, Summer 1926 
CESARE PAVESE The Moon and the Bonfires 

CESARE PAVESE The Selected Works of Cesare Pavese 

BORISLAV PEKIĆ Houses* 

ELEANOR PERÉNYI More Was Lost: A Memoir* 

LUIGI PIRANDELLO The Late Mattia Pascal 

JOSEP PLA The Gray Notebook 

ANDREY PLATONOV The Foundation Pit 

ANDREY PLATONOV Happy Moscow 
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J.F. POWERS Morte d’Urban* 
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CHRISTOPHER PRIEST Inverted World* 

BOLESŁAW PRUS The Doll* 
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QIU MIAOJIN Last Words from Montmartre* 
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RAYMOND QUENEAU Witch Grass 

RAYMOND RADIGUET Count d’Orgel’s Ball 

FRIEDRICH RECK Diary of a Man in Despair* 

JULES RENARD Nature Stories* 

JEAN RENOIR Renoir, My Father 

GREGOR VON REZZORI An Ermine in Czernopol* 

GREGOR VON REZZORI Memoirs of an Anti-Semite* 

GREGOR VON REZZORI The Snows of Yesteryear: Portraits for an Autobiography* 
TIM ROBINSON Stones of Aran: Labyrinth 

TIM ROBINSON Stones of Aran: Pilgrimage 

MILTON ROKEACH The Three Christs of Ypsilanti* 

FR. ROLFE Hadrian the Seventh 

GILLIAN ROSE Love’s Work 

LINDA ROSENKRANTZ Talk* 

WILLIAM ROUGHEAD Classic Crimes 

CONSTANCE ROURKE American Humor: A Study of the National Character 
SAKI The Unrest-Cure and Other Stories; illustrated by Edward Gorey 
TAYEB SALIH Season of Migration to the North 

TAYEB SALIH The Wedding of Zein* 

JEAN-PAUL SARTRE We Have Only This Life to Live: Selected Essays. 1939-1975 
GERSHOM SCHOLEM Walter Benjamin: The Story of a Friendship* 


DANIEL PAUL SCHREBER Memoirs of My Nervous Illness 
JAMES SCHUYLER Alfred and Guinevere 
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SIMONE SCHWARZ-BART The Bridge of Beyond* 
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SASHA SOKOLOV A School for Fools* 

VLADIMIR SOROKIN Ice Trilogy* 

VLADIMIR SOROKIN The Queue 

NATSUME SOSEKI The Gate* 
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CHRISTINA STEAD Letty Fox: Her Luck 
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ADALBERT STIFTER Rock Crystal* 

THEODOR STORM The Rider on the White Horse 

JEAN STROUSE Alice James: A Biography* 

HOWARD STURGIS Belchamber 

ITALO SVEVO As a Man Grows Older 
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MAGDA SZABO The Door* 

MAGDA SZABO Iza’s Ballad* 

ANTAL SZERB Journey by Moonlight* 

ELIZABETH TAYLOR Angel* 
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ELIZABETH TAYLOR A View of the Harbour* 

ELIZABETH TAYLOR You'll Enjoy It When You Get There: The Stories of Elizabeth Taylor* 
TEFFI Memories: From Moscow to the Black Sea* 
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ALEKSANDAR TISMA The Book of Blam* 

ALEKSANDAR TISMA The Use of Man* 
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TATYANA TOLSTAYA White Walls: Collected Stories 
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SIMONE WEIL On the Abolition of All Political Parties* 
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JOHN WILLIAMS Augustus* 
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JOHN WILLIAMS (EDITOR) English Renaissance Poetry: A Collection of Shorter Poems* 
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ANGUS WILSON Anglo-Saxon Attitudes 
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GEOFFREY WOLFF Black Sun* 
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“Playful an ——_ 
politics, funny i in places and melancholy in others, this 
novella, like most of Krzhizhanovsky’s work, remained 
unpublished during his lifetime; how lucky that we can 
read it now.” . 


—KIRKUS REVIEWS, STARRED REVIEW 


Baron Munchausen’s hold on the European imagination 
dates back to the late eighteenth century when he first 
pulled himself (and his horse) out of a swamp by his own: 
upturned pigtail. Inspired by the extravagant yarns ofa 
straight-faced former cavalry officer, Hieronymus von 
Münchhausen, the best-selling legend quickly eclipsed _ 
the real-life baron who helped the Russians fight the 
Turks. Galloping across continents and centuries, the 
mythical Munchausen’s Travels went through hundreds 
of editions of increasing length and luxuriance. 


Sigizmund Krzhizhanovsky, the Russian modernist mas- 
ter of the unsettling and the uncanny, also took certain 
liberties with the mythical baron. In this phantasmagoric 
roman a Clef set in 1920s Berlin, London, and Moscow, 
Munchausen dauntlessly upholds his old motto “Truth 
in lies,” while remaining a fierce champion of his own 
imagination, At the same time, the two-hundred-year-old 
baron and self-taught philosopher has agreed to return 
to Russia, Lenin’s Russia, undercover. This reluctant 


secret agent has come out of retirement to engage with 
the real world. 


“For all Krzhizhanovsky’s avant-garde bona fides, few 
authors speak more honestly about the power great 
literature can exerton areader and on its creator.’ ig 
—SCOTT ESPOSITO, THE NATIONAL 
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